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The Book of Good Manners is a com- 
plete and authentic authority on every single 
{duse of social usage as practiced in Amer- 
ica. The author has compiled the matter in 
dictionary form in order to give the reader 
the desired information as briefly and clearly 
as possible, and with the least possible effort 
in searching through the pages. 
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A DICTIONARY OF ETIQUETTE 



AiKtplbjg w Declining hnttatbms. See Invitations, 
Accepting or Declining. 

Aaidents. See Street Etiquette — Men — Accidents. 

e^dAvss. The address of a person may be stamped 
on the stationery. 

If the address is stamped, it is not ctistom- 
ary to stamp also the crest or mcmogtam. 

<Addressing ErCbelopes. 

Mbn. a man should be addressed as Mr, James 
J. Wilsffn, or James J. Wilson, Esq. Either 
the Mr, or the Esq. may be used, but not 
the two together. 

The title belonging to a man should be 
given. It is not customary to use Mr. or 
Esq. when/y. or Sr. is used. 
WoMBN. A woman's name should always have 
the Miss or Mrs. 

A woman should never be given her hus- 
band's official title, as Mrs. Judge IVtiam. 

9 
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BTIQUETTE 

tAddressing Eribetopes {Continued) 

If a woman has a title of her own, she 
should be addressed as Dr. Minnie Wilson, 
when the letter is a professional one. If 
a social letter, this should be Miss Minnie 
Wilson, or Mrs. Minnie Wilson. 

AddressUis Persons. Young girls should be spoken 
of as Minnie Wilson, and not as Miss Minnie, 
but are personally addressed as Miss Minnie, 
Only the greatest intimacy warrants a man 
in addressing a young girl as Minnie. 

Parents should introduce their daughter 
as My daughter Minnie, but should speak 
of them before servants as Miss Minnie. 

A married woman should be spoken of as 
Mrs. Agnes Wilson, and personally addressed 
as Mrs. Wilson. 

Mdruaing imd Sigrdng LeHers. All answers to 
invitations should be addressed to the party 
issuing them. 

Letters to a woman who is a comparative 
stranger may b^in JIfy dear Mrs. Wilson, 
and to a closer acquaintance Dear Mrs. 
Wilson. 

Letters to a man who is a comparative 
stranger may begin My dear Mr. Wilson, 
and to a closer acquaintance Dear Mr, 
WUson. 
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dtddressbiff md Sigtdng Lttiers (OmHntted) 

For forms of addressing persons with titles, 
as Mayor, see under that title — as, Mayor, 
Governor. 

The letters may end, Sifuerely yours, or 
Very truly yours, or / remain yours with 
kindest regards. 

The signature of a man should be John J. 
WihenQzJ.Jones Wiison. 

An unmarried woman should sign social 
letters as Minnie Wilson, and a businese letter 
as Miss Minnie Wilson. A married woman 
should sign a social letter as Agnes Wilson. 
In signing a business letter, a married woman 
may either ^gn her name Mrs, Agnes Wil- 
son, or, preferably, 

Agnes Wilson 
iJIfrs./ohn Wilson") 

Aflmioon Calls. These should be made between 
three and half-past five, and if possible on 
i^^ular at home days. 

In mating an afternoon call a man should 
wear the regulation afternoon dress. 

Dkxsg — Ubn. Afternoon dress consists of a 
double-l^easted frock coat of dark material, 
aad waistcoat, either single or double- 
breasted, of same, or of some fancy material 
of late design. The trousers should be of 
U 
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ETIQUETTE 

^fttmoen Cttls {CantkateiT) 

light color, avoiding of course extremes in 
patterns. 

White or dehcate color linen shirts should 
be worn, patent leather shoes, ^Ik hat and 
undressed kid gloves of dark ccdor. 

Afternoon dress is worn at weddings, after- 
noon teas, receptions, garden parties, lunch- 
eons, church funerals, and at all afternoon 
ftuu^lions. 

See also Evening Dress — Men. Morning 
Dress — Men. 

tAftemoon Receptions. See Afternoon Teas. 
OnrSH BY Bachelors. See Bachdors' Teas. 

Afternoon Teas {Format). These are very snccess- 
fnl as a rule, due perhaps to their small ex- 
pense and few exaAions, and are giv«i with 
many purposes : to introduce young women 
into society, to allow a hostess to entertain a 
number of her friends, to honor some woman 
of note, etc. 

A formal aftemorai tea is one for which 
cards have been issued, naming set date. 

Awnings and carpet should be provided 
from curb to house. A man should be sta- 
tioned at the curb to open carriage doors and 
call them when the guests leave, and another 
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ETIQUETTE 

Aflemom Teas {CmHnxed) 

man should be in attendance at tlie front door 
to open it the moment a gnest appears at the 
top step and to diredl him to tjie dres^g- 
room. 

A policeman should be detailed for the oc- 
casion to keep back the onlookers, and should 
receive a small fee for his services. 

At the door of the drawing-room a man 
should ask the name of each gnest, which he 
announces as the latter enters. The hostess 
and those receiving with her ^onld be just 
within the door to receive the guests. 

CABt>s. Each guest should leave a card in the 
tray in the hall. 

A woman may leave the cards of the men 
of her family who have been unable to at- 
tend. 

Cards should be sent by mail or meseenger 
by those invited but unable to be present, and 
should be timed so that they reach the house 
diuing the funiition. 

A husband and wife each send a card when 
the invitation is issued in the name of the 
hostess only, and two cards each when issued 
in the name of hostess and her daughter. If 
issued in the name of both husband and 
wife, a husband should send two and his wife 
should send one card. 
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ETIQUBTTE 

Afternoon Teas iCmtinuei) 
Dauohtbrs. The daughters who hare passed 
the debutante age usually stand for an hour 
beside their mother to receive the guests, 
and afterward mingle with the guests to help 
to make the function a success. 

D^BTTTANTB. When a tea is given in honor of 
a debutante, she stands beside the hostess 
(usually her mother), and each guest is in- 
troduced to her. Flowers should be liberally- 
provided, and ftiends may contiihute on such 



Srsss. The host and the men all wear the regu- 
lation afternoon dress. 

Women wear costumes appropriate to the 
afternoon, more elegant in prc^>ortion to the 
elaborateness of the fun(5tion. 

Guests. Guests may suit their convenience in 
arriving, provided they do not come at the 
opening hour nor at the very end. 

After leaving their wraps in the dresang- 
rooras, guests enter the drawing-room, leav- 
ing their cards in the tray in the hall, and 
then giving their names to the man at the 
door, who announces them. 

On entering the room, the women precede 
the men. 

After greeting the hostess and being intro- 
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ETIQUETTE 

iAfkmoeti Teas {ConHnuad) 

duced to those receiving with her, the guests 
move into the middle of the room. 

Guests go the dining-rocmi when they 
wish without greeting the hostess. 

It is not expeAed that guests at a large re- 
ception will stay all the afternoon. Twenty 
minutes is long enough. It is not necessary 
to bid the hostess good-bye when leaving. 
If guests take leave of host and hostess, 
they should shake hands. 

In the dining-room the men, assisted by 
the waiters, help the women. 

When the reception is a small formal one, 
the guests may stay a longer time, and usu- 
ally it is better to take leave of the hostess, 
unless she is much occnpied at the time. 

Host. Except when a newly married couple 
give a house-warming or a recepticm, the host 
does not stand beside his wife, but spends 
the time in making iatroduifticms, and doing 
his best to make the fumaion a success. 
< When some married woman or woman 
guest of honor assists his wife to receive, he 
should at the prc^)er moment escort her to 
the dining-room. 

&)STsas. The hostess and those receiving with 
her should be just within the door, ready to 
receive each guest as announced. 
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Afternoon Teas {Conlinued') 

The hostess shakes haods with each guest, 
and introduces them to those receiving with 
her. 

Friends assisting a hostess to entertain are 
generally permitted to invite a few of their 
own friends, and their cards are sent with 
those of the hostess. A pretty feature is the 
presence of a number of young women here 
and there in the rooms to assist in receiving 
the guests. Music is always appropriate. 
HotiRS. The hours are from 4 to 7 p.m. 
Introductions. TTie hostess should introduce 
her guests to those receiving with her. 
See also Introduction. 

Invitations. Engraved invitations are aent a 
week or ten dajra in advance, by mail or mes- 
senger. 

They are usually issued in the name of the 
hostess only, though they may be issued in 
the name of both husband and wife. 

In place of ths visiting-card, an "At 
Home ' ' card may be used, or cards ^)ecially 
engraved for the purpose. 

When cards are sent to a married couple, 
the cards are addressed to both husband and 
wife. 

Invitations are sent in two envelopes — the 
inner one unsealed and bearing the name of 
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ETIQUETTE 

Afternoon Teas {Continued) 

the guest, and the outer one seafed, witll the 
street address. 

Invitationb, Answering. It is not necessaiy 
to accept or decline these invitations, as the 
guest accepts by his presence. If oaahle to 
do so, he should send by mail or messenger 
a visiting-card, to reach the hostess daring 
the ceremony. 

When the invitatioa has been issued in the 
name of the hostess only, a husband and wife 
each send a card, and if in the name of host- 
ess and her daughter, each should send two 
cards. If the invitation has been issued in 
the name of the husband and wife, the wife 
should send one and a htisband two cards. 

If the woman in the family is the only one 
present at the fiintfKon, she can leave cards 
for the rest of the family. 

Mbn. Both the host and men wear the regola* 
tion afternoon dress, consisting of the long 
frock coat with single or double-breasted 
waistcoat to match, or of some fancy cloth, 
and gray trousers. White linen, a light tie, 
a silk hat, gray gloves, and patent leather 
shoes complete the costume. 

The overcoat, hat, and cane are left in 

the dressing-room, and the guest removes one 

or both gloves as he pleases — remembering 

17 
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BTIQUBTTB 

AfUmoon Teas (Continued') 

that he must offer his tiMsloved right haw! 
to the hoeteas. 

Shaxing Hands. Guests on hang praseated to 
the hostess should shake hands. If gwat 
takes leave of hostess, they should shake 
hands. If the hostess is surrounded by 
guests, a pleasant nod of farewell is admis- 
sable. 

WOHBN. Women leave cards of their male rela- 
tives as well as their own, even though their 
names may be announced upon entering. 
Guests leave their cards in a receptacle pro- 
vided for the purpose, or give them to the 
servant at the door. 

Women wear a coetune appropriate fior 
the afternoon, and keep their hats and 
gloves on. 

AfUmoon Teas Unfomal). An afternoon tea b a 
simple entertainment. Refreshments are 
generally served to the gaests. An iunovar 
tion lately introduced has become quite pop- 
ular — namely, young women, invited ior 
the purpose, wait upon the guests, bringing 
in one dainty at a time. 

An afternoon tea is called a formal after- 
noon tea when engraved cards have been 
issued, naming set date. 
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ETIQUETTE 

Afternoon Teas {Continued) 

Casks. Guests should leave cards in the hall, or 
hand them to the servant Women may 
leave the cards of the men of her family. 
Those trnable to attend shonld send card the 
same afternoon by mail or messenger. 
See also Afternoon Teas (Formal) — Cards. '; 

Dress. Both men and women wear afternoon 

dress. 
GuBSTs. All guests, both men and women, wear 
afternoon dress. 

Guests may suit their convenience in ar- 
riving or departing — provided they do not 
come at the opening hour, nor stay to the 
last moment. 

After the guests have left their wraps in 
the dressing-rooms, they leave their cards in 
the tray in the hall and enter the drawing- 
room, the women preceding the men. 

After greeting the hostess and being intro- 
duced to those assisting her, the guests 
quietly move away and mingle with the rest. 

Each guest goes to the dining-room when 
he pleases and leaves when he wishes. It is 
not necessary upon departure to shake hands 
with the hostess at a large reception, though 
it is better to do so at a small affair. 

It is not necessary for a guest to stay the 

entire evening; twenty minutes is sufficient. 

18 
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ETIQUETTE 

Aftermwi Teas (Continued) 

Host. If present, he does not receive with his 
wife. It is not essential that he be present 
on such an occasion. 

Hostess. The hostess wears foil dress. Daugh- 
ters may assist, or young women may be 
asked to do so. 

Hours. From four to seven. 

IifViTATiONS. For an afternoon tea a visiting- 

card may be used with the hour and date 

written or engraved on it. They may be sent 

by mail or messenger. 

The invitation need not be acknowledged. 

Afternoon Wedding Receptions are conduifted the 
same as Wedding Receptions, which see, 

AgricaQare, Secretary of—Hmu Addressed. An 
official letter begins : Sir, ooAenAs: I kave sir, 
the honor to remain your most obedient servant. 

A social letter begins : Jffy dear Mr. Wilson, 
and ends: I have the honor to remainmost sin- 
cerely yours. 

The address on the envelope is : Hon. John 
J. Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Aisle Procession. See Wedding Procession. 

Aiylican Church Archbishop. See Archbishop, 

Anglican Church Bishop, ■ See Bishop. 
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BTIQUETTE 

Atmiversiries — Wedding. These are as fellows: 

First year Paper 

Fifth year Wooden 

Tenth year Tin 

Twelfth y«ar Leather 

Fifteenth year Crystal 

Twentieth year China 

Twenty-fifth year .... Silver 

Thirtieth year Ivory 

Fortieth year Woolen 

Forty-fifth year Silk 

Fiftieth year Golden 

Seventy-fifth year . . . Diamond 

I,ess attention is now paid than formerly 
to all those before the silver wedding. For 
specific informatioii, see Silver Wedding, Tin 
Wedding, etc. 

AjmoaTKenuni — Ettgagemtni. See Engagement 
Public Announcement. 

dimtoandng GuesisSaUs, The hostess decides 
whether or not the guests are to be an- 
nounced. At public balls it is customary, 

Ansmerit^ InvUaHora, See under Functions, as 
Dinners, Invitations, etc. 

Apples should be pared, cut into small jneces, and 
eaten with fingers or forks. 
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ArcWshop of Aitffttatn CfamcA— /fow cAddnsstd, 
An official letter begins : My Lord Arek- 
Hskop, may it please your Grace, and ends: 
/ remain. My Lord ArckHshop, your Grace's 
most obedient servant. 

A social letter begins : My dear Lord 
Archbishop, and ends: / have the honor to re- 
main, my dear Lord ArckHshop. 

The address on the envelop is: The Most 
Reverend, His Grace the Archbishop of Kent. 

Archbishop of 9$mt>i/i Caihotie Church — Horn Ad- 
dressed. An official or social letter begins: 
Most Reverend and Dear Sir, and ends : / 
have the honor tt remain your humble servant. 
The address on the envelope is : Hie Most 
Reverend John J. Wilson, Archbishop of fCent. 

Artichokes are eaten irith the fingers, taking off leaf 
by leaf and dippiag into the sauce. The 
solid portion is broken np and eaten with a 
folk. 

Aspantgas, The stalks may be taken between the 
finger and the thumb, if they are not too 
long, or the green end may be cut off and 
eaten with a fork, scrapiug off with the 
knife what is desitied &om the remaining 
part. 

38 
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e4t Homes. 

Aftbknoon At Hombs. The days for re- 
ceiving »re engraved in the lower left hand 
comer of the card, with hours specified if one 
wishes. 

No changes should be made in theie hours ' 
by the hoitcss unless for exceptionaJl reasons, 
and she should always be present at the . 
time set. 

Unless very intimate, the call should be 
made only on the specified days. 

Bachelors. It is not customary for a bachelor 
to use ' ' At Home ' ' cards as a woman does, 
ntn* to invite his friends by writing a date 
and Music at four on his caUing-cards in 
place of an invitation. 

DSBSS. In the afternoon the caller should wear 
afternoon dress, and in the evening evening 
di«ss. 

ACKNOWi-BDOiNG INVITATIONS. Invitations to 
an ordinary at hams need no acknowledg- 
ment. 

Invitations. Cards for an " At Home " are en- 
graved with the hour for beginning the 
entertainment — as, Chocolate at 4.30 o'clock. 
The invitations to a formal "At Home'" 
should be sent in two envelopes, but to an 
ordinary "At Home" in one envelope. For 
informal affairs the hour may be written on 
an ordinary "At Home" card. 
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ETIQUBTTB 

^nchtims' IMimers. They follow tlie tistul custom 
of formal dinners, and may be as elaborate as 
desired. Women may be invited. Such 
dinnos are often given for men only. 

Cau5. Women do not call apon a bachelor 
after attending a dinner given by him. 

ChafEsonb. If women are present, a married 
woman as chaperone is indispensable, and 
her husband must also be invited, Tlie host 
should call upon the chaperone and per- 
sonally request the favor. 

The chaperone is taken into dinner by the 
host, unless the latter takes in the woman in 
whose honor the dinner may be given. In 
the latter case, the chaperone is seated at the 
host's left. She gives the signal for the 
women to leave the dining-room. 

All guests should be introduced to the 
chaperone, and she should be called ttpcm 
after a short time by the host. 

Dress. AH guests wear evening dresss. 

Host. The host should call upon the chaperone 
within a few days after the dinner. 

If men only are present, he either precedes 
or follows the guests into the dining-room, 
and it he has given the dinner in honor of 
some man, he has the latter seated at his 
right. His duties are the same as the host 
at dinners. 
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BtAdor^ Dowers iConimued) 

IRVITATIONS. These are usually given in brief 
notes, but may be engraved, and are similar 
to the r^ular invitations to dinners, and are 
treated accordingly. 

Men. The men wear evening dress, and follow 
the same etiquette as at other dinners. 

WOHBN. The women wear evening dress, and 
follow the same etiquette as at all dinners, 
except that no calls are made by them after- 
ward upon the host 

Baehtlor's FareweO JXtmer, If the groom wishes, 
he may give a farewell dinner a few evenings 
before the wedding to his best man, ushers, 
and a few intimate friends. He sits at the 
head of the table and the best man oppo^te, 
and on this occasion he may give scarf-pins, 
lint cuff-buttons — or necfcties and gloves, if 
he wishes — to the best man and ushers. 

Baehehrs' Lancheons, These are condu<fled like 
Bachelor's Dinners, which see. The one dif- 
feren(^ is that, should the luncheon be given 
before 6 f.h., afternoon dress should be wcnu. 

Bteketors' Opera ParHes. See Theatre and Opera 
Parties Given by Men. 

Badtdors' Sappers. These are conduced the same 
as Bachelor's Dinners, which see. 
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Rtdiebfs' Tats or AfUmoon Receptions, 

ChafBsone. If -women are present, a mairied 
chaperone is indispensable, who s^uld be 
the first person invited by personal call. 

The chaperone at a small affair poors the 
tea, and at a large one she receires with the 
host, and each gnest is presented to her. 

The host conducts the chaperone to her 
carnage, and also any other w(»nen who aay 
hare asasted her. 

DsESS. The hosts and gtiests wear afternoon 
dress. 

INVITA.TIOHS. Tfaese may'be M^, brief notes, or, 
iiar a large affair, engrayed, and should be 
sent from three days to a week in advance. 

Host. The host should greet his guests at the 
door, shaking hands with each one, and in- 
troducing to the chaperone those not known 
to her. 

He introduces guests who are strangers to 
each other, bids thwn adieu, accompanies the 
women to the door, and escorts the chape- 
rone to her carriage, and if she has come 
alone without (me, may very properly escort 
her home. 

If at a large reception several women have 
helped him entertain, he should thank them 
and see them to their carriages. 
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BteMo's' Teas or AfUmoon Receptions (^CoitHnued) 
He mil, of course, see that there is provided 
a dressing-room for TComen with a maid to 
wait upon them, and that the rooms are in 
good order, well furnished with fiowers, and 
that the refreshments are attended to. 
See also Invitations. 

MSN. Afternoon dress is worn. 

WOMBN. The invitations, engraved or oral, 
should be promptly acknowledged. 

Women wear dress customary at afternoon 
teas, and on their entrance should greet the 
host. Upon departing they take leave of him, 
though this Is not necessary if the reception 
be a large one. 

If a young woman knows that a chaperone 
!s present, she need not have her own chap- 
erone accompany her. 

If the chaperone leaves early, she should do 
likewise. 

Bachelors' Theatre Party. See Theatre and Opera 
Parties Given by Men. 

Badges— BaUs (.Public). It is customary for men 
and women on the committees to wear on the 
left side of the breast ornamental badges, 
embroidered with the official portion of the 
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If a man is traveling with a woman, he 
s&oald see to the checking and care of her 
baggage. 
See also Traveling. 

Wedding Trip. The best man should, some 
time before the weddii^, see that the baggage 
of the bridal couple has been checked, and 
the checks given to the grocmi. 
See also Best Man. 

^aUs. A ball is an evening funt^on, beginning at 
a late hour, devoted wholly to dancing. The 
costumes are more elaborate, the supper ar- 
rangements more extensive, and the floral 
decorations more lavish than at a dance. 

AccBPTiNG Invitation to Dancb. While a 
young woman may accept or decline any invi- 
tation to dance, it is considered an adt of dis- 
courtesy to refuse one man for a dance and 
to accept an invitation thereafter for the 
same dance from another. 

Announcing Guests. The hostess deddcs 
whether or not the guests are to be announced. 
At public balls it is customary. 

Answering Invitations. These should be an- 
swered immediately, and if declined, the 
ticket should be returned. 

Arriving at. There is no set rule when guests 
should arrive. 
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JtiAs iConHnued) 

In the city, guests should arrive anywhere 
between eleven and twelve, and in' the coun- 
try, fifteen minutes after the hour set in the 
invitation. 

Asking Wohbn to Dancs. A man asks for 
the privilege of a dance either with the 
daughter of the hostess, with any guest of 
the latter, or with any young woman receiv- 
ing with her. 

On being introduced to a woman, he may 
ask her for a dance, and should be pundtual 
in keeping the engagement. 

It is her privilege to end the dance at any 
moment she wishes, after which he should 
condu<5l her to her cbaperone or find a seat 
for her, after which he is at liberty to go 
elsewhere. 

If for any cause a man has to break his 
engagements to dance, he should personally 
explain the matter to every woman with 
whom be has an engagement and make a 
suitable apology. 

Balfs, AssemSly, The etiquette at an assembly 
ball is much the same as at a private ball, 
the fundtions and duties of the hostess being 
filled by a committee of women seletfted for 
that purpose. 
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Bath, Assemily (^Continued) 

On entering the room, the guests bow to 
the committee and pass on. 

It is not necessary to take leave of the 
committee. 

Carbiagb. a man should provide a carriage 
in which to call for the woman he escorts 
and her chaperone. 

Chapbronbs. For a small ball given in a private 
house, the hostess need not invite the mothers 
of the young women, and the young women 
can properly attend, knowing that the hostess 
will a<!l as a chaperone. 

But at a large ball it is necessary to invite 
the mother as well as the daughters, and 
the chaperone as well as the debutante under 
her care. The mother can send regrets for 
herself, and send her daughters in care of a 
maid. Or she can attend, and, after remain- 
ing a suitable time, she may entrust her 
daughter to the care of a chaperone who 
intends to remain the whole evening. 

BiHs for 3)elmtante, 

Dkbss. a debutante should dress in white or 
some extremely delicate color, and wear very 
little jewelry — some simple brooch or single 
piece of jewelry, or a slender chain of pearls. 
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BaOs for Dfbaiaide {GmfiHiud) 

Duties op Daughtbes. Except at her own 
d^bnt, a daughter does not assist her mother 
in receiving. She ^ould be ready, however, 
to see that young women have partners, and 
to speflk, without introdudtion, to strangers. 

GtrSST OP HONOS. If the ball is given in honor 
of some special person, he shoold be met on 
his arrival, introduced to the women of the 
reception committee, escorted to the seat fn:e- 
pared for him, and be looked after the entire 
evening. 

At the end of the ball he should he es- 
corted to his carriage. 

DuTiBS OP Host. It is not necessary that a 
man receive with his wife. He should do all 
he can to help make the ball successful, 
especially if his name appears on the invita- 
tion. He should assist in finding partners 
for the women, taking the chaperones into 
sapper, preventing the men from selfishly 
remaining in the dressing-room, and at the 
end escorting unattended women to their 
carriages. 

When a formal supper is served, he takes 
into supper the leading chaperone. 

DuTiKS OF HosTKSS. As a ball is an entertain- 
ment for dancing, it is better to give two 
small balls where the guests are not crowded 
81 
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t for Dlbuianie {Omitnued) 

than one where they are. It is pennissibk 
for a hostess not having sufficient room to 
hire rooms in some place suitable for the 
purpose. 

In selecting guests, it is wise to have more 
men present than women. 

The hostess should see to it that the rooms 
are well ventilated and well lighted. An 
awning and a carpet from the street to the 
hall door should be provided. 

The hostess should stand near the door, 
prepared to receive the guests as they enter, 
shalcing hands with each one, friend or 
stranger, and introducing any woman who 
may receive with her, 

A hostess herself should not dance until 
late in the evening, unless she knows that 
nearly all her guests have arrived. 

A wise hostess will personally see that the 
women are provided with partners, and that 
diffident young men are introduced. 

The hostess should see that the floor is 
suitable for dancing, that music is arranged, 
programs printed, that dressing-rooms, one 
for the men and one for the women, are ar- 
ranged for with suitable attendants. 

The hostess should stand where the guests 
can tafee leave of her, and should shake 
hands with each when leaving. 
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Hours. In the city the hour for a ball to begin 
is from 10.30 to II P.M., but in the country 
the hour is earlier — from 9 to 9,30. 

A public ball begins promptly at the time 
mentioned in the announcement. 

Invitations. These are issued from ten to 
twenty days before the ball, and should be 
answered immediately. 

For an impromptu dance, they may be 
issued within a few days of the affair. 

These invitations should be engraved. As 
a general rule, it is not now customary to put 
on them the letters R, S. V. P. 

But when an engraved invitation is posted, 
two envelopes are used, the inner one bear- 
ing the person's name only and unsealed, and 
the outer bearing both the name and address 
and sealed. 

If the ball has any peculiar feature, as a 
masquerade or costume, the invitation should 
have some words to that effedl in the lower 
left hand comer — as, Costume of ike XVIItk 
Century, Bal Masque, or Bal Poudre. 

Invitations Asebd for Steanoess. If a 
hostess receives a request from friends for 
invitations for friends of theirs, she can prop- 
erly refuse all such requests, and no friend 
should feel aggrieved at a refusal for what 
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she has no right to ask and which the hostess 
is under no obligation to give. If the 
hostess chooses to grant the request, well and 
good. 

She would naturally do so when the request 
is for a near relative, or the betrotked of the 
one making the request. 

A man should never ask for an Invitation 
to a ball for another person, except for his 
hanc^ or a near relative. 

A woman may ask for an invitation for her 
fianc^, a brother, or a male Mead of long 
standing, or for a visiting friend. She should 
take care that she does not ask it for some 
one known to the hostess and whom the latter 
does not desire to invite. No offense should be 
felt at a refusal save, possibly, in the case of a 
brother, sister, or fianc^. 
Invitations Given by a Newcombr. When a 
newcomer in a neighborhood desires to give 
a ball but has no visiting Ust, it is allow- 
able for her to borrow the visiting list of 
some friend. The friend, however, arranges 
that in each envelope is placed a calling-card 
of her own, sothat the invited ones may know 
that she is acting as sponsor for the new- 
comer. 
INTITA.TIONS AnswBkbd. Bvefy invitation 
should be answered as soon as possible, and 
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in the third person if the invitation was in the 
third person. The answer should be sent to 
the party requesting the pleasure, even if 
many names are on the invitation. 

When a subscriber to a snbscription ball 
invites a friend who is a Don-snbscriber, she 
encloses her card in the envelope, and the in- 
vited friend sends the answer to the sub- 
scriber sending the invitation. 

InTKODUCTIOns. When a man is introduced to a 
woman at a ball, he should ask her for a 
dance. 
Hon at. Courtesy toward his hostess and con- 
sideration for his friends demands that a 
man who can dance should do so. 

To accept an invitation to a ball and then 
refuse to dance shows that a man is lacking 
in good breeding. 

A man finding few friends at a ball should 
ask some friend, or the hostess, to introduce 
him to some women whom he can invite to 
dance. 

It is an aA of discourtesy for a man not to 
request a dance of a woman to whom he has 
been introduced. 

A man escorting a woman to a ball should 
agree where to meet her after they have each 
left their wraps at the dressing-rooms. It 
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may be at the foot of the stairway or near 
the ball-room door. 

It Is now no longer customary for the man 
and woman to enter arm in arm, but for the 
woman to precede the man, and together 
they greet the hostess. It is for the hostess 
to merely bow or to shake hands, and the 
guests follow her lead. 

A man should see that his companion's 
chaperone is comfortably seated, and then 
ask his companion for a conple of dances, 
and, with her permission, introduce other 
young men, who should ask her to dance. 
Such permission is not usually asked if the 
man is her fianc^, a near relative, or an <^ 
friend. 

It is striAIy the woman's joerogative to de- 
cide to retire, and no man should urge or 
hint to a woman to retire earlier than she 



Mbn — Cakkiagb. a man asking a woman to 
accompany him to a ball should call in a car- 
riage for her and her chaperone. 

Men — DrbsS. Men wear full evening dress in 
summer or winter, city and town. 

Gloves of white dressed kid should be worn 
at all balls. 

Nbwcoubss. See Balls — Invitations Given by 
Newccttners. 
■ 
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Patkonbssbs. See Public Balls — Patronesses. 

Tipping Servants. Only at public balls is it 
customary to give a tip to the men and 
women in charge of the cloak-room. 

Supper. Usually a buffet sapper, being more 
easily bandied and arranged for. Supper at 
tables requires many servants, much prepara- 
tion, and great care. 

Women at, A mother should attend balls with 
her daughters, going and returning with 
them, and if she is not invited, they should 
decline the invitation. The father can aA 
as escort if need be. 

After greeting the hostess and guests, the 
guests pay their respe<!b to the head of the 
house if he is present. 
Taking leave of the hostess i^ unnecessary. 
It is no longer customary for a couple to ' 
enter arm in arm, but for the woman to pre- 
cede the man, A mother, elder sister, or 
married woman takes the precedence over 
a daughter, younger sister, or unmarried 



If not at once asked to dance, a young 
woman should take a seat by her diaperone. 
It is bad taste to refuse a dance with one 
man and then to dance that same dance with 
another. 
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Both the hobtefis aiid the wOffifeQ WUf thdr 
most elaborate costume for such an eotertain- 
meat— d^GOllat^, short-sleeved, and a long 
train. 

For a less elaborate affair the costume 
may be plainer. 

'BtJU, AsSemity. See Assembly Balls. 

Bills, Costame. See Costilffle Balls. 

Bills, Vebat. See C^but Balls. 

'Balls, PaUk. See Public Balls. 

Battst SaiKfi^n. See Subscription Balls. 

Bananas, The skin should be cut oi with a knife, 
peeling from the tof) dowli, W'hile holding in 
the hand. Small pieces should bfe cut or 
broken off, and taken in the fiugefs, or they 
may be cut up and eaten with a fork. 

Ba/mt—Hotv Add/tsseJ, An official letter begins : 
Jffy Lerd, and ends ; / have the AtTtcr to be 
ymtt Lvrdship's obidient terv»nt 

The address on the envelope is : To the 
Hig-Ai Honorable ike Baron WiIso», 

A social letter begins : Dear Lord Wilson, 
and ends : Believe me, my dear Lord Wilson, 
very Hncerely yours. 

The address is : To the Lord WUson, 
Daughter of. See Daughter of Buoa. 
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WiFB OF YooHOB« Sow oi. See Wife of Younger 
Son of Baron. 

Biifbh, Yoanger SiM af—How Additsied. An 

official letter begins : Sir, and ends : / have 
ike hMor & rvmam your aMrdienl servant 

A abdel letter begins : Dear Mr. Wilson, 
AtiA efads : Beiiave tni, dear Mr. Wilson, sin- 
aretyymrs. 

The address on the envelope is : To the 
Ifonotnble John Wilson. 

Baroness — Hfoi AJAtssed, • An official letter begins: 
Madam, and ends : I have the honor to remain 
your Ladyship's most obedient servant. 

The address on the envelope is: To the 
Right Honorable The Baroness Kent. 

A social letter fb^ns : Dear Lady Kent, 
and ends : Believe me dear Lady Kent, sin- 
terely yfurs. 

The address is: To the Lady Kent. 
Baronet— Horn Addressed. An official letter begins: 
Sir, and ends : / have the honor to remain, 
sir, yvstr oMieni servant. 

A aockl letto- begins : Dear Sir John Wil- 
j«f , or Dear Sir John, and ends : Believe me, 
dmr Sir John, faiUifuUy yours. 

The address on the envelope is : To Sir 
Jvhn Wilson, Bart. 
WiFB OF. See Wife of Baronet. 
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Besi Man, The best man is usually a bachelor, but 
may be a married man or a widower, and is 
seleifled by the uoom. He fills an impor- 
tant position, requiring tat^, administrative 
ability, and capacity to handle details. He 
a<5ts as the groom's representative, confiden- 
tial advisor, and business advisor. 

After his seleiftion he should send a gift to 
the bride, and may, if he wish, send it to the 
groom — a custom not yet dearly established, 
and one not to be either enoouraged or fol- 
lowed with safety. 

On the morning of the wedding-day he 
^ould have received both the ring and fee 
from the groom, and should personally see to 
the church and other details. 

He breakfiists with the groom, and together 
they drive to the c^urdi. 

C&ixs. He should call on the bride's mother 
within two weeks after the ceremony, and 
also on the married couple upon their return 
from their wedding trip. 

Chubce. He accompatues the groom into the 
chancel, and stands by his side tlU the bride 
appears, when he receives the groom's hat 
and gloves, and stands a little way behind 
him. When the clergyman bids the bride 
and groom join hands, he gives the ring to 
to the groom. 
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Best Man {Coniinued) 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, he 
gives the wedding fee to the clergyman, and 
hastily leaves the church to summon the 
groom's carriage and to return him his 
hat. He signs the register, if a witness is 
needed. 

It is a better arrangement to have the 
groom and the best man enter the church 
without their hats, and have the latter sent 
from the vestry to the church door, so that the 
groom may receive his when he leaves the 
church. 

Especially is this a good arrangement if 
the best man has to walk with the maid of 
honor down the aisle. 

After this, he hastens in his own carriage 
to the bride's home, to assist in meeting and , 
introducing the guests at the reception or 
break&st. 

Drsss. If the bride presents the best man with 
the boutonniire, he should go to her house 
on the wedding-day to have her put it in the 
tapel of his coat. 

He should dress as nearly as possible lite the 
groom — ^wearing afternoon dress at an after- 
noon wedding, and at an evening wedding 
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BxPBKSBS. The best man is the guest of the 
groom, and in mattere of expense this shonld 
be borne in mind. 

RSfortbss. If such is the wish of the family 
of the bride, the best man attends to the re- ■ 
porters, and furnishes them with the names 
of groom, bride, relatives, friends, descrip- 
tion of govrns, and other details deemed 
suitable for publication. 

Wbdding Brbaefast. fhe best man escorts 
the maid of honor, and they are osually 
seated at the bridal table. 

WbddING RKCBPTion. The best man stands 
with the married couple, and is introduced 
to the guests. 

WSDDiNG Trip. He should arrange beforehand 
all details of the trip — as to tickets, parlor^car, 
flowers, baggage, etc. He alone knows the 
J, point of destination, and is in honor botmd 
not to betray it, save In case of emei^nendes. 
He should see that the married couple 
leave the bouse without any trouble, and if 
the station is near, he should go in a separate 
carriage (provided by the groom) to per- 
sonally attend to all details. He is the last 
one to see the married couple, and should re- 
turn to the house to give their last message 
to the parents. 
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S»^ Wishes h 'Bride. One should give best wishes 
to the bride and congratulations to the 
groom. 

BUycling. A man bicycling with a woman should 
extend to her all the courtesies pradHsed 
when riding or driving with her, such as 
allowing her to set the pace, taking the lead 
on unfamiliar roads and in dangerous 
places, riding on the side nearest obstacles, 
etc. 
Mbn — Dksss. a man should wear the regula- 
tion suit coat, waistcoat, and knickerbock- 
ers of gray or brown tweed, avoiding all 
eccentricities of personal taste. 

Birffi iAnnoancemenf). If wishing to send congrat- 
ulations after a birth, cards should be left in 
penon or sent by a messenger. Cut Sowers 
may be sent with the card. 

Bishop of ihe Anglican Church — Horn cAddressed. 
An of&cial letter begins : My Lord, and ends: 
/ have the honor to remain your Lordship's 
most obtdient servant. 

A social letter begins : My Dear Lord 
Bishop, and ends : / have the honor to remain, 
my dear Lord Bishop, faithfully yours. 

The address on the envelope : To the Right 
Rev. the Lffrd Bishop of Kent. 
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Bish^ (,Proksiju^—Hav> oSdAtsseJ. An official 
letter begins : Jii£-ki Reverend and Dear Sir, 
aad ends : / iave the honor to remain your 
obedient servant. 
I A social letter begins : Dear Bishop WUsen, 

and ends : I remain aineerely yovrs. 

The address on the envelc^ is : To the 
Right Reverend John J. Wilson, Bishop of 



'Bishop i^I^man C^hoUc)~Hom Addressed. An 
official or social letter begins ; Right Rever- 
end and Dear Sir, and ends ; / have the honor 
to remain your humble servant. 

The address on the envelc^ is : To the 
Right Reverend John J. Wilson, Bishop oj 
Ohio. 

Bameb (7^a6v). A woman of auyoonsiderstion 
should either wear no bonnet or remove it 
when the curtain rises. 

It would be in place for a man or a woman 
to politely request a woman whose bonnet 
obstrudls the view t« remove it, and, after 
it was d<Hie, to thank the woman for so 



{Wedding). The bouquet carried by the 
bride is furnished by the groom, who should 
also provide bouquets for the bedesmaids. 
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Mm. When leaving a woman at the door of 
ho* house, he bows and retirea as the door 
is opened. 

When sedng a woman to her carriage, he 
should raise his hat on closing the door. 

On a raihoad a man removes his hat in a 
parlor-car, but not in a day coach. 

In street-cars a man shoidd raise his hat 
when giving his seat to a woman; also when 
rendering a service to a woman in public, in 
answering a question, or in apologizing to a 



In elevators, wh&i women are present, 
the hat should be removed. 

In hotel halls or corridors a man passing 
a woman should raise his hat. 

Men do not raise their hats to one another, 
save out of deference to an elderly person, a 
person of note, or a clergyman. 

In driving, if impossible to raise the hat, 
he should touch it with his whip. 

The hat is gracefully lifted from the head, 
iH-ought to the level of the chest, and the 
body indmed forward, and then replaced in 



It is the woman's privikge to bow first if 
it is a mere acquaintance. If, however, a 
woman bows, and the man fails to recognize 
her, he should bow in return. 
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A man may bow fllBt to a very lu&Btte 
tiieaA. 

Meeting a woman to whom he bae been 
introduced at an entertainment, he should 
wait until she bows first. 

After bowing to a woman, the man may 
join her, and with her permission may walk 
a short distance with her. 

He should not stand in the street and con- 
Tcrss with her any length of time. She may 
excuse herself and pass on. He should not 
feel affronted. 

If he meets a woman he does not kndw 
accompanied by a man he does know, both 
men bow. 

The man accompanying her should bow 

to every man or woman to whom she bows. 

WOHBN. A woman's bow should be dignified— 

a faint smile and a gentle Inclination of the 

head. 

Women bow first to men when meeting in 
the street. A man may bow first if the 
acquaintance is intimate. 

When walking with a man, and they meet 
another unknown to her, but known to her 
escort, both men bow. If ahemeets a friend, 
man or woman, unknown to her escort, he 
bows, 
. Unless an introduAIon has taken place at 
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Bombiff (CpntmuaT) 

any ftmAioa, no lecognltioii la cuftoniwy. 
It fs the wcNiiBii's privilege, however, to de- 
dde for herself whether she will recognize 
the guest or not. 

A man bowing and joining a woman on 
the street must ask permission to do so. 
She is at perieA liberty to gracefully decline. 

If a man stops to talk on the street, she 
may excuse herself and pass on. If she 
continues the conversation and he stands 
with his hat in his hand, she may request 
him to replace It. Such conversations should 
be brief. 

Brtta dioald be broken into nnaU pieces, bnttered, 
and transCored with the fingers to the mouth. 
The btead Bbould be placed on the small 
plate provided for the purpose. 

3f««JE^as&. Breakfasts are generally g^^m from 
ten to twelve In the morning. Very formal 
breakfasts are held at twelve o'clod. 

r*T,T,ft A call need not be made after a sinqile 
faceakfast, but obligatory after a formal one. 

DsBSS, Street costumes are worn by men and 
women. 

GoBSTS. Guests leave half an honr after the 
breokfost. 

HouKS. The hoar is from 12 to 12.30. 

47 
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Bftaifasts {Continued') 

Invitations. Cards are engraved and sent a 
week in advance for formal breakfasts, but 
for informal breakfasts they may be written. 
If given in honor of a special guest, the 
name is engraved on the card — as, To meet 
Mr. iViison. 

BfKN. Men are usually invited, and they are 
often given for men. Men wear street cos- 
tume. 

Guests should leave half an hour aftef 
breakfast. A call is not necessary after a 
simple breakfast, but obligatory after a for- 
mal one. 

Men Leaving Cakds. After a break&st a man 
should leave a card for host and hostess, 
whether the invitation was accepted or not. 
Or it may be sent by mail or messenger, with 
an apology for so doing. 

WOMBN. Women wear street a>stume, including 
gloves, the latter being taken oS at table. 
Women remove th^r coats and wraps, but 
not bonnets. 

Guests should leave half an hour after 
break^t. A call is not necessary after a 
simple breakfast, but obligatory after a for- 
mal one. 

Wedding. See Wedding Re«ptions or Break- 
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Breaking Dinner Engagements. When it is absolutdy 
necessary to break an engagetn^it made for 
a dinner, a letter should be sent as soon as 
possible to the hostess, either by ;^)ecial de- 
livery or messenger, giving the reason and 
expressing regrets. 

Bride. The bride seleAs the church and the dergy- 
man, and can, if she wishes, ask the latter 
personally or by note to perform the cere- 
mony. She 5ele(5ts the music for the cere- 
mony and the organist, names the wedding 
day, and seletfts the ushers and the brides- 
maids. Of the bridesmaids, she may sele^, 
one, some near friend, as the maid of honor, 
to a&. for her, as the best man does for the 
groom. 

She further designates one of the ushers to 
be master of ceremonies, and should instroA 
him minutely as to the details she desires 
carried out — how the wedding party shall en- 
ter the chorch, proceed up the aisle, etc. 

A few days before the wedding she gives a 
dinner to the bridesmaids and maid of honor, 
who take ihis opportunity to examine the 
trousseau. The ushers, best man, and groom 
may come after the dinner to attend the wed- 
ding rehearsal. These rehearsals should be 
gone through carefully, and if they can be 
held at the church so much the better. Each 
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person should be iostruifle^ by note as to tbdt 
duties, 9» tbis prevents ponfu^^. 
pHDijCH. On tfea weddisg-dpy, after receiving 
tb^ bride^aids and toaid of honor at her 
house, she goes to the chufch inlOx her father 
(or nearest male relative), and leans upon his 
arm as they proceed qp the aisl«, follqiv^g 
the bridesmaids, and canying her britUl bou- 
quet (or, if sh« wishes, a prayer-boolE). 

Arriving at the chancel, she leaves her 
father and steps forward to take the left arm 
of the groom, who advances iivm th^ chancel 
to meet her- They ataad before the clergy- 
man, and, if they wish, may kneel, and upon 

rising stand about a foot apart. 

Atthewordsoftheceremony, "Wbogivefli 
thiswomanaway?" or, ''Tobemardedtotbis 
man ? ' ' her fath^ advai^ces and places her 
right baud in that of the clergyman, who 
places it in the groQui's right hand- After 
this her fathei: retires to his seat in the pew 
with his family. 

When the plighting of the troth comes, the 
groom receives the ring frtMu the beat man 
and hands it to the brjde, who gives it to the 
clei^man- He returns it ito the groom, who 
then places it on the third fiagar tA the bride's 
left hand. When plighting the troth, the 
bride gives her glove and bouquet to the maid 
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Bride (CmHnued) 

of bonOT, or, what is better, the fing^ of the 
I^VB niBy be cut to allow the rins to be placed 
W without the glove being removed, 
tk^ ki^ »t the altar is flo longer in good 

Attheendof thec«ropiony, after the clergy- 
pum hw cxipgratulated the married couple, 

tlifl bride takes her husband's right arm and 

thf y lead theprqceasiffii to the vestibule, where 
they receive the congratalations of near 
friends. Here the maid of hoqor ^nd brides- 
Hwda doak Mid prepare the bride for the trip 
home in the groom's carriage. 

CSHSB. The bride i« veiled, and is dr98M4 in 
white — full dress, day or evening- Gloves 
need not be worn in the church. The l»ides- 
maids provide their own outfit, unless the 
bride asks them to dress in a style of her own 
seletftipg. In this case, she supplies them 
gowns, hats, gloves, and shoes, as she may 
wish- 

FABBWBi.t LrmcBWH. While a farewell lunch- 
eon given to the bridesmaids by the bride 
is not necessary, yet it is a pleasant way for a 
woman to entertain her female friepds the 
last time in her fath^'s house. 

On this occasion it is a good plat) for the 
liride to give to the maid pf honor and brides- 
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Bride (^Continued) 

maids her souvemrs, which, of coarse, should 
be alike, and of use at the wedding ceiemoay. 

Gifts. The bride may give to the groom a ring 
as an engagement ring if she wishes. She 
should make suitable gifts to the bridesmaids 
as souvenirs of the occasion, and may also 
present them with flowers. If she presents 
boutonniires to the best man and the ushers, 
they should appear at her house before the 
ceremony and have her place them in the 
lapel of their coats. 

She should acknowledge immediately the 
receipt of all wedding gifts. 

Glovbs. The bride need not wear gloves in the 
church. 

Invitations. At a church weddmg the bride 
usually provides the bridesmaids with extra 
invitations for their personal use. 

Kiss. Only the parents of the bride and her 
most intimate relatives should kiss the bride. 
It is now no longer good form for all to do so. 

Sbbing Gsooh on Wbdding-day. It is not 
customaiy for the bride to see the groom on 
the wedding-day till she meets him at the 
altar. 

Wedding Breakfast. The bride and groom 
occupy j;the centre one of the small tables. 
At aU weddmg breakfasts it is customary 
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for tbe guests to assemble in the drawing- 
room, and then to eater the break^t-room 
together — the bride and groom leading the 
way. 

It is not usnal to have the bridal cake at 
a wedding breakfast, but if such is the case, 
the bride makes the first cut, and the slices 
are given first to those at the bridal table. 
Wedding RbcbpTion. She should stand by her 
husband's side to receive the best wishes of all 
present. The guests are not announced, but 
are introduced by the ushers to the bride if 
not known to her. 

The biide should not leave her place to 
mingle with the guests until all have been 
introduced to her. 

Bride's Family. See Family of Bride. 

Bride's Futher. See Father of Bride. 

Bride's Mother. See Mother of Bride. 

Bridegroom. See Groom. 

Bridesmaids. The bridesmaids are selected by the 
bride, and number six, eight, or twelve — 
mostly eight. She usually gives them a 
dinner a few days before the wedding, at 
which she shows them the trousseau and dis- 
cusses the details of the wedding. 
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The iwtiars and the grotw atp iayited to 
come after tbe ditiQer, am} then tha rehearsal 
talces place. Tbe hridamaids should be 
present at this and all other rehearsals, and 
if unable to be preqent at the wedding should 
give the l»:lde ample notice, that « aphstitnte 
may be secured. 

Cauji. They call upon the mother of the bride 
within a week or ten days after the ceremony, 
and upon the bride, in her own home, after 
her retnrn from her wedding trip. 

Cap^AGGS. a carriage provided by the family 
of the bride calls for the bridestqaid on the 
wedflipg-day, and takes her to the bride's 
house. Her carriage follows the bride's to the 
church, and, after tbeceremppyi takes her to 
the wedding breakfast or reception, 

Chukch. They meet at the house of the bridt, 
and there take their carriages to the chufchi 
While their carriages follow that of the bride, 
they aUght first and receive her In the vcatli 
bule. They may carry bouquets su^^lied by 
the bride's family or the groom. 

In the procession up the aisle they follow 
the ushers, walking two by two, and as the 
ushers approach the altar they divide — one- 
half to the right and one-half to the left. The 
bridesmaids do Ukewiee, leaving space for 
the bridal party to pass. 
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In the proces^oa down the aisle they fol- 
low the best man and maid of honor to the 
vestibule, where, after giving their best fcisbes 
to the bride, and congratnlatioos t^ the 
gropm, they return \o the hfidc's hcKne to 
a^t in entertaining the gneets at the re- 
ceptipp or bre^f^t. 

Dancing. At the -wedding Ineakfaet gr recep- 
tion d^ncipg is aomettnies tndtilged in. 

DiNims TO Makkihp CotrpiA. Tbe brideemaids 
usually give a dinner to the manied couple 
op the latter' g return from their wedding trip- 

Skbbs. They tisaally foUQw the iriahes of the 
bride in the matter of dress. Shonld she 
desire any particular style of dress, entailing 
cotiaiderable e:(peq8et os account of nayelty 
or oddity, she ust^i^ly presents thaip the out- 
fit, which it is pennisable for them to accept. 
If the bride has no particular wish, tl^y 
decide the matter among themselves, always 
be^^g in mind that their sty]e of dress and 
material most be subordinated to that of the 
bride, aiid that there could be no greater ex- 
hibition of lack of refinement and good taste 
than few aqy bridesmaid to make hereelf in 
any way ipore attra<aive thafl the bri(}e. 

GiKK. It is customary for them to 8eD4 a wed- 
ding gift to the bride. 
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They usually receive a pretty souvenir 
from the bride and a bouqnet from the 
groom. 

iNvrTATiONS. At a lar^ church wedding sev- 
eral invitations are usually given to the 
bridesmaids for their own personal ose. 

RSHBASSALS. I^ey should be present at all 
rehearsals. 

Wbdding BrBAKFASTS. They pair off with the 
ushers, and are usually seated at a table by 
themselves. 

WKDDmG Rbcbptions. They stand beside the 
married couple, and are introduced to the 
guests. 

Brother at Debat, A brother, when his sister's 
d£but takes the form of a supper or dinner, 
should take his sister (the debutante) into 
dinner or supper. 

BuUtT — Tips. It is customary for a man leaving a 
house-party where he has been a guest to 
tip the butler who a6ted as a valet. 

Cahinefi^U, S,), iSmierof—IbvxAddreased. An 
official letter begins : Sir, and ends : / have, 
sir, ike honor io remain your most obedietU 
seroemU 
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A social letter begins : My dear Mr. Wil- 
smt, and ends : / have the honor to remain 
most sincerely yours. 

The address on the envelope is : Hon. John 
J. Wilson, Secretary of State. 

Cake is broken into pieces, the size of a mouthful, 
and then eaten with fingers or fork. 

Calls. Unless close intimacy exists, calls should 
only be made on the specified days. 
Asking Men to Call on Woven. A debu- 
tante shotdd leave this matter to her mother 
or chaperone. 

A young woman, until she has had some 
experience in society, should be very careful 
in inviting men to call. 

She should not invite a man to call whom 
she has met for the first time. No man 
should be invited to call until she is assured 
of his social standing and charaAer. 

In some parts of the country men first ask 
permis^n to call, and in other parts women 
first ask men to call. 
Asking Women to Call on Women. It is 
generally the custom for the married or elder 
woman to ask the unmarried or younger 
1 tocalL 
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BA.CHSLOSS* DiNNSRS. Set BacheloTfi' Dinners 
—Calls. 

Brbaepast. See Breakfasts— Calls. 

Bust Mak. See Best Man— Calls. 

Bridbsmaids. See Bridesmaids — Calls. 

CHAPKEOHas. See Chaperones — Men Calling. 

BusmBSS. A business man may call in street 
dress upon a woman before six o'clock. 

Social visits may be made in the same 
manner. 

DATS AT HOHB. Calls shonld only be made on 
the regular "At Home" days, and the 
hostess should always be present on that day. 
Very intimate friends may set aside this rule. 

DfiBOTANTE. See Debutante — Calls. 

Drbss. When making an afternoon call, a man 
would wear afternoon dress, and evening 
dress in making an evening call. 

High Tba. See High Tea— Calls. 

Hours. When no special day for receiving is 
indicated, calls may be made at any proper 
hour, according to the cttstom of the locality. 
Men of leisure may call at the fashionable 
hours from two till five in the afternoon, while 
business and professional men may call be- 
tween eight and nine in the evening, as their 
obligations prevent them from observing the 
fashionable hours. 
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Length. A formal call may last from fifteen to 
thirty minutes. Old friends may stay longer. , 

IfCNCHBONS. See Luncheon — Calls. 

Mbn.- After Entbrtainmbnts. After an en- 
tertaimnent a man should call in person on 
host and hostess, whether the invitation was 
accepted or not. If a card is sent or mailed, 
it should be accompanied with an apology. 

To call on an acquaintance in an opera 
box does not reUeve one of the duty of mak- 
ing a formal call in return for social favors. 

When calling on the hostess but not on 
the host, a man should leave a card for him. 
If the hostess be out, he should leave two 

Married men can return their social obliga- 
tions to women by personal calb, or the 
women of the family can leave the men's 
cards with their own, 

A call should be ntade the day following a 
luncheon or a breakfast; the same after a 
dinner, or at least within a week. A call 
should be made within a week after a ball. 

After a theatre party given by a man, he 
should call within three days on the woman 
he escorted, or leave his card, and should 
call within a week on the remainder of his 
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Mbn CAixnfO OR Mbn. At the beginnmg of 
the season It is ustial to leave a card for eadi 
member of a family called on — one caid for 
haaband, wife, "misses," and guest, or rest 
of the family. Sometimes two cards answer 
the porpose. 

They may be sent by mail or messenger. 
Men Caujng on Women. A man should call 
only on "At Home" days, especially when 
making the first call, unless specially invited. 
He should call at the hour appointed. • 

When no spedal day for receiving is indi- 
cated, caUs may be made at any proper hour, 
aocording to the cnstom of the locality. Men 
of leisure may call at the feshiouable hours 
— from two till fire o'clock. 

Business and profeaslonal men may call 
between eight and nine o'clock, as their obli- 
gations prevent them from observing the 
fashionable hours. 

A business man may call in street dress 
before six o'clock, and the same dress in the 
evening, if intimately acquainted. 

Informal calls may be made on Sunday 
alter three o'dock by business and profes- 
^onal men, provided there are no religious or 
other scruples on the part of those receiving 
the calls. 

Evening or other than mere formal calls 
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should not be made, save by special invlta* 
tion. 

The first call should last not longer than 
ten or fifteen minutes. It is correct to ask 
for all the women of the family. 

At the first call he ^ould give his card at 
the door. At following calls it is optional 
■whether to give a card or merely the name, 
asking at the same time for the person one 
dosiree to see. When the servant's intelli- 
gence seems doubtful, or the name is an 
unusual one, it is safer to give a card. 

When a woman invites a man to call with- 
out specifying when, it is not considered as 
an invitation at all, but mnely as a fortnal 
courtesy. 

It is bad form to solidt by ionuendo or^ 
otherwise an invitation to call from a woman. 
It is her privilege to make the first move in 
such matters; otherwise she would be pkced 
in an embarras^ng position. 

When an invitation specifies die hour, 
every effort should be made to be punAual. 
It is impolite to be too early or too late. 

At a formal call, when others are [absent, 
a man should not be seated unless invited to 
do so. He should leave as others come in, 
and not remain longer than ten or fifteoi 
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A man having a card or letter of hitrodtic- 
tion to a youog -woman should present it in 
person to the chaperone. If she is out, he 
should mail it to her, and she should at once 
notify him whether he may call. 

If a caller is a stranger to the young 
-woman's hostess, he should send his card to 
the latter and ask to see her. 

The chaperone may, if desirable, give a 
man permission to call upon the -woman 
under her charge. 

A man should not call upon an unmarried 

woman until invited by her to do so. He 

may ask a married woman who has a family 

for permission to call. 

Gloves. Gloves need not be/emoved at a formal 

or brief call. 
BKTSBTAiNHBNTt. At entertainments a man 
should give his card to the servant at the 
door or leave it in the hall. 

A few appropriate words of greeting should 
be addressed to the hostess and host as soon 
after entering as possible. 

Personal introduflions are not absolutely 
required at musicalea, teas, "At Homes," etc. 
One may converse with those nearest, but 
this does not warrant future recognition. 

When light repasts are served, as teas, ices, 
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etc., a maa should put bl9 napkin oa his 
knee and hold the plate in his hand. 

He should depart with as little ceremony 
as poss!ble~a bow and a smile, IT host and 
hostess are engaged, are suflGdent. He 
should not shake hands and tty to speak tut- 
less it can be done without becoming con- 
s|ricuous. 

Mbn Caixikg on Wohbn — Hat. A man mak- 
ing a formal or brief call should carry his 
hat in his hand into the parlor. 

Shajeing Hands. A man should not offer to 
shake hands fi:^t, as that is the privilege of 
the women. 

Mm — DsKS. In making ceremonious calls, men 
vear afternoon dress, and after six o'clock 
evening dress. 

Ste tUso Afternoon Dress — Men. Evening 
dress — Men. 

PALt-SHABKM. See Pall-bearers — Calls. 

Thkatrb. Ste Theatre— Calls. 

UsHBKS. See Ushers — Calls. 

Wbddihg Invitations. Very intimate friends 
can call personally. Friends of the groom 
who have no acquaintance with the bride's 
family should said their cards to those in- 
viting them. 
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Those who do not receive wedding invita- 
tions, announcement, or "At Home ' ' cards 
should not call on the married couple, bat 
consider themselves as dropped from their 
circle of acquaintance. 
Women Rbchiving and Invitikg Mbn. The 
invitation to call should be extended by the 
woman, and if she does not specify the time, 
will naturally be considered as an act of 
courtesy, but not as an invitation. 

These invitations should be given with great 
care by young women. It is better to have 
the invitation extended by her mother or 
chaperone. 

A married woman may ask a man to call, 
especially if she have unmarried daughters. 
An afternoon tea is an appropriate time to 
specify. A man may ask a married woman 
who has a family for permission to call. 

At the beginning of a season, a man who 
desires the further acquaintance of a woman 
should leave his card in person for all the 
members of the family. 

A formal call, or the first call of the sea- 
son, should not last longer than ten or fifteen 
minutes. It is proper for the man to inquire 
for all the women of the family. 

A man should call only on "At Home" 
days, unless especially invited to come at 
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other times. The hostess should be home on 
all "At Home" days, unless sickness or 
other good caose prevents. 

In the absence of "At Hiune" days, or 
specified time, calls may he receired at any 
proper hour, according to the locality of the 
place. 

When men make a formal call at otho* than 
specified time, the hostess may justly excuse 
herself. The caller wonld have no ground 
for offense. 

Intimate friends need not hold to formal 
hours for paying oe^. 

Men of leisure ^ould call only at fashion- 
able hours — from two to five in the afternoon. 

Evening calls should not be made by other 
than business or professional men, unless the 
acquaintance be an intimate one, or unless 
they are specially invited. 

Business and professional men may call be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock, as their obliga- 
tions prevent them from observing the fash- 
ionable hours. 

Informal calk may be made on Sunday 
after threeo' clock by business and prof esi^onal 
men, provided there are no religious or other, 
scruples on the pert of those receiving the' 
calls. 

A business man may call in street dress 
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bfcfot-e six o' dM^ id tke eveaiMg, or thereafter 
if intiatacy warranto. 

Kvening, ot other than mere formal calls, 
fthotild abt be made, sare by special invita* 

tiOB. 

A man shoiUd l«iTe his card when calling. 
If his hostess is married, he shotild leave 
one also for the host. If ^t is out, he 
should leave two. 

When callmg upoti a young *omaa whose 
hostess is not known to the man, he should 
send his cattl to her. 

If the woman ie seated when a man enters 
the room, sbn rises to gre^ hiffl, and, if 
she Wishes, shakes hands. It i$ her option 
to diake bands or not, and she should make 
the first advances. It is bad form for liitn 

to do SD. 

During a formal call, when other guests 
are present, a man should remain standing 
and depart upon the entrance of others. If 
the hostess is seated at the time, she need not 
rise or shake hands, but merely bow. 

The hostraa should hot accompany a caller 
to the door of the parlor, but bow from her 
chair. 

Dropping in at a theatre or opera party 
does not relieve a man from making formal 
calls that may be due. 
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A woman's escort to a theatre party should 
call upon her within a week. If she were 
his guest, he should do so within three days, 
or send his card, with an apology. 

Business calls are priviledged, and can be 
made when convenient, although preferably 
by appointment. 

Women RacBiviNO — IKTROducTion*. At formal 
caUs conversation should be general among 
the guests. Introduflions are unnecessary. 

AttbrHoon. See Afternoon Calls. 

Country. See Coiintt^ Calls. 

BVBNING. See Evening Calls. 

FmsT. See First Calls. 

Invaud's. See Invalid's Calls. * 

SuKDAY. See Sunday Calls. 

Canceling Dirm^ta* When It becoibes Qecessary for 
a hostess to cancel or postpone a dinner, she 
should send as soon as possible, either by 
special delivety of messenger, a letter to each 
guest who has accepted the invitation. The 
letter, written either in the first of third per- 
son, should state the reason and express 
regrets. 
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Qme^btff Wtddit^. See Weddiogs — Invitations 
Recalled. 

Canes. A cane is the confA thing for a man when 
walking, except when engaged in business. 
It should be held a few inches below the 
knob, ferntle down, and shonld, like mnbrel- 
las, be carried vertically. 
Calling. When making a formal or bnef call 
the cane should be left in the hall. 

Cw^iaf— /fow Aiirtssed. A letter, official or 
social, begins : Your Eminence, and ends : / 
have the honor to remain your humble servant. 
The address on the envelope is : His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Wilson. 

Qirds. 

DfiBUT. See Wbut Cards. 
DfiBDTANTE. See Debutante Cards. 
Infant. See Infant's Cards. 
In Mbmokiau. See In Memoriam Cards. 
MouRHlNG. See Mourning Cards. 

Cards, Visiting, 
AsDKSSsiNG. See Addressing Cards (Visiting). 
ApTBRSOOn Teas. See Cards (Visiting), I^av- 
inginPerson — Afternoon Teas. Cards(Visit- 
ing), Mail or Messenger — Afternoon Teas. 
At Homb. See At Home— Cards. 
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BiETH (Announcement). See Cards (Visit- 
ing), LeaviBg in Person — Birth. 

CoNDOiBNCE. 5V.f Condolence — Cards. 

DiUGHTBR. See Daughters— Cards (Visiting). 

Garden Parties. 5« Garden Parties — Cards. 

Husband and Wifb. When the wife is call- 
ing, she can leave cards of the husband and 
sons if it is impossible for them to do so 



After an ent^tainment, cards of the family 
can be left for the host and hostess by either 
the wife or any of the daughters. 
See also Mr. and Mrs. Card. 

Leaving in Person. When cards with a mes- 
sage of congratulation are left in person, 
nothing should be written on it. 

Leaving in Person — Afternoon Teas. 
Women leave cards of their male relatives 
as well as their own, although their names 
may be announced upon entering the drawing- 
room. Guests leave their cards in a recep- 
tacle provided, or give them to the servant 
at the door. 

Men. a bachelor should not use Ai Home 
cards as a woman does, nor to invite his 
friends by writing a date and Music at four 
on his calling card in place of an invitation. 

... , " 
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Mbh — Leaving in Pbsson. When returning 
to town after a long absence, a man should 
leave cards having his address. 

When calling upon a young woman whose 
hostess is not known by the man, he should 
Bend his card to her. 

At the beginning of a season, a man should 
leave two cards for all those whose entertain- 
ments he is in the habit of attending, or on 
whom he pays social calls. These cards 
may also be mailed. If left in person, there 
should be one for each member of the family 
called upon, or only two cards. In the 
former there should be left one card for the 
host, one for the hostess, one for the 
*' misses," and one for the rest of the family 
and their guest. 

Men of leisure should leave their own 
cards, while business men can have them 
left by the women of the family. 

The comer of the card should not be 
turned down. 

Cards are now left in the hall by the ser- 
vant and the caller is announced. In busi- 
ness calls the card is taken to the petson for 
whom the caller asked. 

When calling, a man should leave a card 
whether the hostess is at home or not. 

/•. P. C. caK^s may be left in person or 
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sent by mail upon departure from dty, or 

on leaving winter or summer resort. 
When a man calls upon a yottng woman 

whom a hostess is entertaining, he should 

leave cards for both. 
When a man calls upon another man, if he 

is not at home, he should leave a card. 
When a man calls on the hostess hut not 

the host he should leave a card for him. 

If the hostess is out, he should leave two 

cards — one for each. 
Brbaxpasts, IfUNCHBONS, DiNNBss. A man 

should leave a card the day after a breakfast, 

luncheon, or dinner for the host and hostess, 

whether the invitation was accepted or not. 

They may also be sent by mail or messenger, 

with an apology for so doing. 
Baw*, SoBSCRitTioM. Shortly after receiving 

an invitation to a subscription ball, a man 

should leave a card for the patroness inviting 

him. 
DiCBUTAiTFB. When calling upon a d^bntante a 

man should leave cards for her mother, 

whether the entertainmeot was attended or 

not. 
BmTbstaihubkt by Mbn. After a man's formal 

entertainment for men, a man should leave a 

card within one week, whether the event was 

n 
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attended or not. It can be sent t^ mail or 



Rbcbpi^on. When the host and hostess receive 
together, a man shonld leave one card for 
both, and if not present at the reception, he 
should send two cards. 

ThBatrb. After a theatre party given by a 
man, he should call within three days on the 
woman he escorted or leave his card. 

Wedding Rbcbption. After a wedding recep- 
tion a man should leave a card for the host 
and hostess, and another for the bridal 
couple. 

If a man has been invited to the chnrch 
but not to the wedding reception, he should 
leave a card for the bride's parents and the 
bridal couple, or should mail a card. 

Shnding by Mail or Messenger. After an 
entertainment a man should call in person on 
host and hostess, whether the invitation was 
accepted or not. If a card is mailed or s^it, 
it should be accompanied with an apology. 

At the beginning of the season a man 
should leave cards for all those whose enter- 
tainments he is in the habit of attending, or 
on whom he pays social calls. These cards 
may also be mailed. If left in person, there 
should be one for each member of the house- 
hold or only two cards. 
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la the fonner case, there shotdd be left one 
card for the host, one for the hostess, one for 
the "misses," and one for the rest of the 
family and the gtiest. 

If a man is unable to make a formal call 
upon a debutante and her mother at her 
d^but, he should send his card by mail or 
messenger. 

A man may mail his card to a woman 
engaged to be married, if acquaintance 
warrants. 

Visitors to town should send cards to every 
one whom they desire to see. The address 
should be written on them. 
Afternoon Tba. If a man is unable to be 
present at an afternoon tea, be should send a 
card the same afternoon. 

Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners. A man 
should leave a card the day after a breakfast, 
luncheon, or dinner for the host and hostess, 
whether the invitation was accepted or not. 
They may be sent by mail or messenger with 
an apology for so doing. 

Entertainment by Men. After a man's formal 
entertainment for men, a man should leave a 
card within one week, whether the event was 
attended or not. It can be sent by mail or 
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P. P. C. cards may be sent by mail or mes- 
senger upon departure from dty, or on leav- 
ing winter or summei resort. 
RECEPTION. When the host and hostess receive 
together, a man should leave one card for 
both, and, if not present at the reception, he 
should send two cards. 
Wedding Rbcbptioh. If a man has been in- 
vited to the church but not the wedding 
reception, he should leave or mail a card to 
the bride's parents, and also to the bridal 
couple. 
Style. The full name should be used, and if 
too long, the initials only. The club address 
is put in the lower left-hand comer, and if 
not living at a club, the home address should 
be in lower right-hand comer. In the ah- 
seace of a title, Mr. is always lased on an 
engraved but not a written card. 

Cards should be engraved in plain letter, 
according to prevailing fashion. 

Facsimile cards engr»ved are no longer 
used. 

Written cards are in bad taste, but in case 

of necessity they may be used. The name 

should be written in full if not too long, and 

should be the autograph of the sender. 

Messages or writing should not appear on 
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men's cards. If address Is changed, new 
cards should be engraved. In an emergency 
only the new address may be written. 

MouBNiKG Cakds aie the same size as visiting- 
cards, and a \i\aiA. border is used — the width 
to be regulated by the relationship of the 
deceased relative. 

MsN — StvlS, TnxBS. Men having titles use 
them bef(»% their names — as. Reverend, Rev,, 
Mr., Dr., Army and Navy titles, and ofltcers 
OQ retired list. L.L.D. and all professional 
titles are placed after the name. Political 
and judicial titles are always omitted. 

Physicians may use Dr. before or M.D. 
after the name. On cards intended for social 
use, office hours and other professional mat- 
ter are ommitted. 

Mk. and Mks. See Mr. and Mrs. Cards. 

P. P. C. See P. P. C. Cards. 

%IinxtKO sv Maii, ok Mbssbngbb. If after 
accepting an invitation it is necessary to de- 
cline, a card should be sent the evening of 
the entertainment, with an exjdanatory note 
the day foUowiog. 

When an invitation has been received to 
an "At Home" d^but, and one has not been 
able to attend, cards should be sent by mail 
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or nussetiger, to arrive at the time of the 



A card should be mailed to a man eng^ed 
to be married. 
Aptsknoon Tbas. The invitations to a formal 
afternoon tea are sent a week or ten days in 
advance by mall or messenger. No reply is 
necessary, but if unable to be present, a card 
should be sent the day of the entertainment. 
For an afternoon tea a visiting-card may 
be used, with the hour for the "tea" written 
or eigraved over the date beneath the fixed 
day of that week. Hiey may be sent by mail 



Persons unable to attend should send cards 
the same aftemocm. 

Birth (Announcement). If wishing to con- 
gratulate after a birth, cards should be left in 
person or sent by a messenger. Cut flowers 
may be sent with the card. 

Condolence. After a death in the family of 
an acquaintance, a card with the word Omdo- 
lenct written on it should be left in person or 
by messenger. For very intimate acquaint- 
anras, cut flowers may be left in person or 
sent, together with a card or letter. 

When unable to leave in person a card 
with Conddence written on it, send it to inti- 
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mate friends only with a note of apology. If 
ont of town, it should be sent with a letteref 
condolence. 
TsAVBLBSS. A woman visiting a place for a 
length of time should mail to her friends a 
visiting-card which contains her temporary 



A man in similar situation should call apcm 
his friends, and if he does not find them at 
home, sbould leave his card. 

Wbdding Invitations. Those present at the 
oerexBony sbould leave cards for those invit- 
ing them, and if this is not pas^ble, they can 
he sent 1^ mail or messenger. 

These iavited but not ^:eseiit sheald send 
cards. 

Widow. See Widows — Oards. 

WiPB. Only the wife of the oldest member of 
the oldest branch may tise her husAimid's 
name without the initials. 

Women. Mrs. or Miss should always be used 
before the names. The cards of angle 
women are smaller than those of married 
women. 

The husband's name should be used in 
full, unless too long, when the initials are 
used. Only the wife of the oldest member 
of the oldest branch may use her husband's 
name without initials. 
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Reception days should appear in the lower 
left-hand comer, limiting dates — as, Until 
Lent, or in January, may be either engraved 
or written. 

If a special funAion is allotted to any re- 
ception days — as, the entertaining of special 
guests — the hour of the reception day may be 
written above the day and the date be- 
neath it. 
Daughters. See Daughters — Cards. 

LEAVWO IH PBBBON — BiKTH, AjfiroUllCBBmNT 

OF. If wishing to send congratulations, 
after receipt of a birth annonncement card, 
cardB sfaonld be left in penon or sent by a 
messenger; ant flowers may be sent with the 
card. 

Before the wedding cards are issued, an 
engaged woman shonld leave her card per^ 
Bonally upon her fiiends without estering the 
house. 

When calling at the beginning of the sea- 
son a woman should leave her own card, 
those of the men of the family, and two of 
her husband's. 

After formal invitations, a woman should 
leave her own card and those of the men of 
the family who were invited, whether they 
attended or not. 
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When calling formally a woman shotUd 
leave a card, whether the hosteaa is at home 
or not. 

When a woman calls upon a well-known 
fiiend, it Is not necessaty to send up a card. 

When making a call at a hotel or other 
public place, the name of the person called 
upon should be written in tbe upper left- 
hand comer of the card — as: 

For Mrs. Jane Wilson 

The comer of the card should not be 
turned down. 

P. P. C. cards may be left in person or 
sent by mail upon departure from city, or 
on leaving winter or summer resort. 

The comer of the card should not be 
turned down. 
RSCBPTION. At receptions a woman should 
leave the cards in the hall or band them to 
the servant. 

At a "coming-out reception" a woman 
should leave cards for the mother and 
daughter. 

A married man returns his sodal obliga' 
tions to women by personal calls, or his wife 
can do it for him by leaving his card with 
her own. 
MoThbk and Dadohtbr. After her d^bnt the 
younger of the two daughters baa no card of 
78 
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her own, as her full baptismal name appears 
on her mother's Card beneath her name. A 
year after her first appearance she may have 
a card of her own. 

When a mother leaves her daughter's card, 
it is for the hostess only. 

If reception day appear on the mother's 
card, the daughters also receive on that date, 
as the daughters have no reception days of 
their own. 
Mother and Son. When a mother is calling, 
she can leave cards of her son for the host 
and hostess if it is impossible for him to do so 
himself. 

A son entering society can have his cards 
left by his mother upon a host and hostess. 
Invitations to entertainments will fdlow. 
RbTUBNING to Town. Cards of the entire 
family shonld be sent by mail to all ac- 
quaintances when returning after a pro- 
longed absence. 

When using cards, if out of town, the 
place of a woman's permanent residence can 
be written on the card — thus: /^ew York. 
PhUadelpkia. 
Sending bv Mail or Mbssengbr. A woman 
visiting a place for a length of time should 
mail to her friends her visiting-card con- 
taining her temporary address. 
SO 
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P. P. C. cards may be sent by mail or 
messenger upon departure from dty, or 
on leaving winter or summer resort. 

After a change of residence the cards of 
the entire family should be sent out as soon 
as possible. 

At the beginning of the season both mar* 
ried and single women should send their cards 
to all their acquaintances. 

Visitors to town should send cards to every 
one whom they desire to see, with the address 
written on the cards. 

For afternoon tea a visiting-card may be 
used. The hour few the tea is written or en- 
graved over, and the date beneath the fixed 
day of the week. They may be sent by mail 
or messenger. 

The cards of a debutante may be sent by 
mail or messenger. 

Mourning cards should be sent to indicate 
temporary retirement from society. Later 
cards should be sent to indicate return to 
sodety. 
Afteknoon Tba. If a woman is unable to be 
pres^it at an afternoon tea she should send 
her card the same afternoon. 
Wedding Rbcbptioit. When invitations have 
been received to the church but not to the 
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wedding reception, cards should be sent to 
the bride's parents and to the bridal couple. 
WOMBN— STTtR, TlTuBS. WotDen having titles 
should use them before the name — as, Rever- 
end or Rtv. Mrs. Smith. Physicians use ^. 
before or M. D. after the name. 0£Kce horns 
and other professional nutters are omitted on 
cards for social use. Husband's titles should 
never be used. The home address is put in 
the lower right-hand and the club address in 
the lower left'hand comer. 

The card of the eldest daughter in society 
is simply jf/uf Wilson. 

Cards of Admission to Chardi Weddings. These 
cards are nsed at all public weddings held in 
churches, and when they are used no one 
should be admitted to the church without 
one. They are sent with the wedding invi- 



Ctartages^ 
Balls. See Balls — Carriages. 
Dances. See Dances— Carriageg. 
FuwBttALS. See Funerals — Carriages. 
Mbn. In a general way a man should provide a 
carriage when escorting a woman in evening 
dress to any fuu<5Uon. If she does not wear 
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evening dross, and they are going to an in- 
fonnal aflfair, it would be proper to take a 
street-car. 
Suppers. See Supper and Theatre Parties — Men 



Thbatbbs. See Theatres and Opera Parties 
Given by Men — Carriages. 

WOMBN. A woman accepting, with hermother's 
or chaperone's consent, a man's invitation to 
the theatre may, with propriety, request him 
not to provide a carriage unless full dress on 
her part is requested. 

Catholic 'Prtesi—Ho'w Addressed. An official letter 
begins : Reverend and Dear Sir, and ends: / 
have the honor to remain your humble servant. 

A social letter begins : DearFatker Wilson, 
and ends : I beg to remain faithfully yours. 

The address on the envelope is ; TTie Rev- 
erend John J. Wilson. But If he holds the 
degree of D.D. (Do<ftor of Divinity), the 
address is: Reverend John /. Wilson, DM., 
or Reverend Dr. John J. Wilson. 

Cekiy is eaten with the fingers. 

(^M^e of Jiesidence. Women. After a change of 
residence, the cards of the entire family 
should be sent out as soon as possible. 
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Oaperone. A chaperotie takes precedence of her 
charge in entering drawing or dancing rooms 
and on ceremonious occasions. At an enter- 
tainment both enter together, and the chape- 
rone should introduce her prot£g£ to the 
hostess and to others. The two should re- 
main together daring the evening. In a 
general way the chaperon takes under her 
charge the social welfare of her prot^g4. 
Bali^. a mother should attend balls with her 
daughters, going and returning with them, 
and if she is not invited, it is in good taste 
for the daughters to decline the invitation. 
A father can adt as escort, if need be, instead 
of the mother, A mother can delegate her 
powers to some one else when requested to 
aA as a chaperone. 
Mbn Calling. A man shonld ask |the ^hape- 
rone's permission to call upon her prot^g6, 
and once it is granted no further permission 
is necessary. The chaperone should be pres- 
ent while a debutante receives male callers 
the first year, and when the first call is made 
she should be present throughout the eve- 
ning, and shonld decide as to the necessity 
of her presence during subsequent visits. 
Casds. a chaperone introducing and accom- 
panying young women should leave her own 
card with that of her prot£g6. 
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Dances. The cfaaperone should give her per- 
mission to a man who desires to dance, 
promenade, or go to supper with her charge, 
who should not converse with him at length 
save at the chaperon's side, and the chaperon 
should accompany both to supper. If with- 
out an escort, the young woman may accept 
the invitation of her last partner before sup- 
per is announced. 

Introddctions. a man should never be intro- 
duced direfl by card or letter to a young 
unmarried woman. If he desires to be intro- 
duced, the letter or card of introduction 
should be addressed to her chaperone or 
mother, who may then introduce him to the 
young woman if she deems it advisable. 

At an entertainment a chaperone may ask 
a young man if he wishes to be introduced 
to the one under her care. 

Lbtters of Introduction. A man having a 
letter of introdutfUon to a young woman 
should present it in pereon to the chaperone. 
If the latter is out when he calls, he should 
mail it to her, and she may then notify him 
when he may call, and should herself be 
present. 

Sdpper, Tba, Dinner. A young woman re- 
ceiving an invitation to a man's supper, tea, 
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or dinner may accept if she has the consent 
of her mother or chaperone, and is assured 
that a chaperone wiU be present. 

Thbatkbs. a chaperone's permission ^ould be 
asked before a man's invitation to the theatre 
can be accepted. The chaperone can also 
accept, on behalf of her protig^, invita- 
tions &om men to theatre parties or suppers, 
if she too is invited. 

The chaperone shoold be present at mixed 
theatre parties — one for small, and two or 
more for larger parties and suppers. The 
chaperones may use their own carriage to 
call for the guests, and then meet the men at 
the places of entertainment. The chaperone 
should say when the entalainment shall 
dose. 

Unablb to bb PrbsBNT. When a chaperone 
is unable to fulfill her duties, she may dele- 
gate them to another, provided it is agreeable 
to all concerned. 

Cheese is first cut into small bits, then placed on 
pieces of bread or cracker, and lifted by the 
fingers to the month. 

China Wedding. This is the twentieth wedding an- 
niversary, and is not usually celebrated; hat 
if it is, the invitation may bear the words 
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No pr«senU received, and congratalations may 
be extended in accepting or declining the 
Invitation. An entertainment fensnalty pro- 
vided for. Any article of china la appro- 
priate as a gift. 

Ch^Bt^ at Wtddk^- llwee form » brilliant 
addition to a churcli wedding, and wben em- 
ployed tbey meet Bie bridal party in the 
vestibule, and precede tbem to the altar, 
eissing a hymn or other appropriate selection. 



IteESS. The motlier wears an elaborate rec^rtion 
gown to the church, with white gloves and 
a light hat or bonnet. 

If the ceremony is at the houae, she can 
near an elaborate tea-gown. 

The guests wear aftemoou or evening 
dress, according whether the ceremony comes 
before or after 6 f.h. 

Flowbrs. a dmstening ceranony offers a good 
opportunity for the guests who desire to 
jHeeent flowers to the mother. This is not 
obligatory, however, and must remain a 
matter of personal taste. 

Gifts. A christening ceremony offers a good 
opportunity for the invited guests, if they 
desire, to send a present to the baby. 
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These should be sent a day or two before 

the ceremony, and if of silver should be 

maiked with the child's name, initials, or 

monog^rani. 

Guests. The invitations should be pnunptly 



At a churdi ceremony the guests, as ihey 
are iew in munber, assemUe in the &ont 

At a large house christemng the affair is 
condn^fled somewhat like as afternoon recep- 
tion. Wine is drunk to the child's health, 
and the guests take leave of the hostess. 
Invitations are issned by the wife only to inti- 
mate friends, and should be promptly an- 
swered. 

If the christening is made a formal enter- 
tainment, to take place in the drawing-room, 
the invitations may be engraved. 
IilBN. If the ceremony is in the afternoon they 
wear afternoon dress, but at an evening 
affair evening dress. 

At an afternoon ceremony in the summer 
it is allowable for the men to wear straw 
hats and light flannel suits. 

At a large house christeotng the affair 
^ould be conducted somewhat like a recep- 
tion, and men on departing ^ould take leave 
of the hostess. 
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Women dress as they wonld for an afternoon re- 
ception if the ceremony comes in the after- 
noon, and if it comes after breakfast or 
luncheon, as they would for a breakfast or 
luncheon. 

At a large house christening the affair 
should be conduced like a reception, and 
women should take leave of the hostess on 
their departure. 

Ckarch. A man usually follows the woman, who 
leads to the pew, and he enters after her, 
closing the door as he does so. 

He should find the places in the service 
book for her. 

This same courtesy he should extend to a 
woman who is a stranger to him. 

CUrgyman. 

Christening Fee. It is customary to send a 
fee to the officiating clergyman, unless he is 
a relative or a near friend. 

Evening DrBss. Custom permits a clergyman 
to wear his clerical dress at all fun<!tions at 
which other men wear evening dress; or, 
if he wishes, he may also wear the regulation 
full dress. The wearing of either is a matter 
of taste. 
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How Addkbssbd. All mail and concsponctetice 
should be addressed to Rev, Mr. Smith, bnt 
la conversation a. clergyman should be ad- 
dresaed as Mr. Smith. If he hss received 
the degree of D.D. (Do<aor of Divinity) 
from some educational institntion, then he !s 
addressed as Dr. Smith, and his mail should 
be addressed as Rev. Dr. Smith. 

Wedding Ceremony. The officiating clergy- 
man (minister or priest) is selefted by the 
bride, who usually chooses her family min- 
ister, and the latter is thai called upon by 
the groom with regard to the details. If a 
very intimate friend or relative of the groom 
is a clergyman, it is In good taste for the 
bride to ask him either to officiate or to assist. 
If from any cause — as, living ontside the 
State — the clergyman is unable to legally 
perform the ceremony, a magistrate should be 
present to legalize the ceremony, and should 
receive a fee. 

Caksiagb. a carriage should be provided by 
the groom to take the clergyman to the 
church, then to the reception, and thence to 
his house. 

Fee. a fee should be paid the clergyman by 
the groom through the best man, who should 
hand it to him immediately alter tb» cer»> 
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mony. If two or three clerg3rDien are present 
and assist, the fee of the offidating clergy- 
man 13 double that of the othere. The clergy- 
man should re<^ve at least five dollars in gold, 
clean bills, or check, in a sealed envelope, 
or more, in proportion to the groom's finan- 
cial condition and social position. 
Wedding Reception. The dayman should 
always be invited to the reception. 

Qah. 

Address. If residing at a club, a man's visiting- 
card should have his club's name in the lower 
right-hand comer; if not, the name should 
be put in lower left-hand comer. 

Stationery. This is always in good form for 
social correspondenoe by men. 

Coaching. See Driving. 

CoMdmum — Tips, It is customary when a guest 
leaves a house party after a visit to give the 
coachman a tip. 

College Degrtes. Custom, good taste, and the fit- 
ness of things forbid a college man having 
engraved on his visiting-card his college 
degrees — as, A.B., A.M., etc. 
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official letter begins: Sir, and ends: I have, 
sir, iht honor io remain your most obecHent 
servant. 

A social letter begins: My dear Mr. Wil- 
son, and ends: / have the honor to remain 
mast sincerely yours. 

The address on the envelope is: Hon. John 
J. WUson, Secretary c^ Commerce. 

Gmtm^es—'PabUcBalb. Public balls are conduced 
like private ones, and the etiquette is the 
same for the guests. The difference in their 
management is that in place of a hostess her 
fun<!tions and duties are filled by commit- 
tees seledied by the organization giving the 
baU. 

Concbtsion of a LtHer. The standard conclusions of 
letters are: / remain sincerely yours, or, Be- 
lieve me faiihfully yours. 

For business correspondence the standard 
condo^ons are: Yours trttly, or, yety truly 
yours. 

For relatives and dear friends the standard 
forms are: AffecHonatefy yours, or. Devotedly 
yours. 

One should avoid signing a letter with 
only initials, Christian nan 
diminutives. 
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CorKksha of a Letter {Omtifiued) 
Mbn. In writing formally on business to a 
woman be knows sligbtly, a man could say : 
I am respectfully yours. When not on busi- 
ness be could write : / beg to remain yours to 
command. 

He sbonld avoid a signature like: /. /oms 
Wilson, but write : fames/. Wilson 
Women. - In social correspoodence a married 
woman should sign: Minnie Wilson, and not: 
Mrs. John Wilson. If she wants to make 
known in a business letter the fadt of her be- 
ing married, and may not know if the person 
addressed knows the i&&., she may write : 
Minnie Wilam 
{Mrs. John Wilson) 
An unmarried woman would sign her name 
as: Minnie Wilson, and if wishing not to be 
taken for a widow would sign: Miss Minnie 
Wilson. 

Condolence. 
Calls. When death occurs in the family of a 
friend, one should call in person and make 
kindly inquiries for the family and leave a 
card, but should not ask to see those in 
trouble unless a very near and dear acquaint- 
anceship warrants. 

For a very intimate acquaintance, cut flow- 
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ets may be left in person or seat, together 
with a card, unless the requeat has been made 
to send none. 

Cahbs. a viriting-card is used with the word 
Qm^derue written on it, and shonld be left 
; in person if possible, bnt may be sent or 

mailed to intimate friends only if accompanied 
by a note of apology. If ont of town, it 
should be sent by mail with letter of condo- 
lence. 

A Mr, and Mrt. card may be used at any 
time for condolence, except for intimate 
friends. 

LbtI^BS. Only the most intimate and dear 
friends should send letters of condolence, and 
they may send flowers with the note unless 
the request has been made to send none. 

Birth, Announctmbnt op. If wishing to 
send congratulations after a birth, cards 
should be left in person or sent by messenger. 
Cut Sowers may be sent with the card. 

Cakss. a Mr. and Mrs, card can be used at any, 
time for congratulations. If left in person,' 
which is preferable, the card should be ac- 
companied by a kindly message, and if sent 
by mail or messenger the word C»ngratu- 
iationt should be written on it. Business 
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End professional men are not required to 
make personal calls, and so may send their 
cards. A Mr. and Mrs. card can be used for 
•U but near friends. 

When a card is left in person, with a mes- 
sage of congratulations, nothing should be 
written thereon. 

A man may mail his card to a woman en- 
gaged to be married, if acquaintance warrants 
the aiilion. 

Congratulations upon the birth of a child 
may be e:£pressed by a man to tis father by 
sending a card with the word Congratu- 
lations written on it, or by leaving it in 
person. 

A card should be mailed to a man engaged 
to be married. 
Weddings. Congratulations may be sent with 
letter of acceptance or declination to a wed- 
ding to those sending the invitations. And 
if acquaintance with bride and groom war- 
rant, a note of congratulations may be sent to 
them also. 

Guests in personal conversation with the 
latter give best wishes to the bride and con* 
gratulations to the groom. 
Wedding ANNrvBHSARiES. In accepting or de- 
clining invitations to wedding anniversaries, 
congratulations may be extended. 
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Corihersatim at Dbmers. Aim at bright and general 
conversation, avoiding all personalities and 
any subjeA that all cannot join in. This 
is largely detenmned by the chara<5ter of the 
company. The guests should accomodate 
themselves to their surroundings. 

Cooks — T^. It is customary for men who have 
been guests at a house party when they 
leave to remember the cook by sending her 
a tip. 

Com on ike d&iseaten withthefingersof one hand. 
A good plan is to" cut off the kernels and eat 
them with the aid of a fork. 



Comtr of Card Turned ftoron. This is no longer 
done by persons when calling and leaving 
cards. 

Correspondence. How to address official and social 
letters. See under title of person addressed 
— as, Archbishcp, etc. 

Oistamt Balls. — TrtbUaiUms. Invitations are similar 
to invitations to balls, except that they have 
in place of dancing- in the lower left-hand 
comer: Costume of the XVIIItk Century, Sal 
Masque, or Bal Poudri, 
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CoHUUms. Gennans ate less f onnal titan balls. 
Supper precedes the dancing. Those who 
do not dance or enjoy it can leave before 
that time. 
The etiquette is the same as for balls. 
Dress. The regulation evening dress is worn. 
Hostess. The rales governing a hostess when 
giving a ball are the same for a cotillion, 
with this addition: that there shotild be an 
even number of men and women, and, failing 
this, more men than women. 

It is for the hostess to choose the leader 
of the cotiUion, and to him are entrusted all 
its details. 

At the conclusion.of the cotillion the host- 
ess stands at the door with the leader at 
her side, to receive the greetings and the com- 
pliments of the guests. 
See also Balls — Hostess. 
Invitations. The invitations are engraved, and 
the hour for beginning is placed in the lower 
left-hand comer, and are sent out two weeks 
in advance. They may be sent in one 
envelope. 

Such invitations should be promptly ac- 
cepted or declined. 

CoUUions fy SahscrifMms. These are given by lead- 
ing society women, who subscribe to a fnnd 
sufficient to pay all expenses of the enter- 
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CoHUteta By Suiscftf^bms {CmtHnued) 

tainment. They are usually held in some 
fashionable resort where suitable acconuno- 
dations can be had. 

Guests are shown to the cloak-room, where 
attendants check their wraps. 

After the su|rper, the German, or cotillion, 
begins. Those not dancing: in this generally 
retire. When leaving, guests should take 
leave especially of the patronesB inviting 
them. 

Drbss. Full dress is worn by all. 

Invitations, The patronesses whose names ap- 
pear on the back of the cards are the sub- 
scribers. They send out the invitations to 
their friends. A presentation card, to be 
shown at the door, is sent with the invitation. 

Men. Men wear evening dress. 

The men wait upon their partners and 
themselves at the table, the waiters assisting, 
unless small tables are used, when the patron- 
esses sit by themselves, and others form 
groups as they like. The guests are served 
by the waiters, as at a dinner. 

When retiring, guests should take leave 
especially of the patroness inviting them. 

Patronbssbs. The patronesses stand in line to 
receive the guests, bowing or shaking hands 
as they prefer. 
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CotilUons by Subscriptions {ConHnuU) 

When supper is announced, the leading 
patroness leads the way with her escort, the 
others foUovring. If small tables are used, 
the patronesses sit by themselves. 
Women. Women wear full dress. 

When guests depart, they should take 
leave especially of the patroness inviting 
them. 

Cmntess — How <Adiressti. An official letter be- 
gins : Madam, and ends : / kave the honor to 
remain your Ladyship' s most obedient servant. 

The address on the envelope is : To the 
Right Honorable The Countess of Kent. 

A social letter begins : Dear Lady Kent, 
and ends : Believe me, dear Lady Kent, sin- 
eertly yours. 

The address '\&\ To ike Countess of Kent. 

Coanhy CaUs. The usual rule in calling is for the 
residents to call first upon the temporary 
cottage people, and between these latter the 
early comers call first upon those coming 
later. 

Id the dty there is no necessity for neigh- 
bors to call upon each other. 

Crackirs should be broken into small pieces and 
eaten with the fingers. 

fl0 
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Crests. If msa. and women wish, these may be 
stamped in the latest &shionable colors on 
their stationery. It is not customary to use 
a crest and a stamped address on the same 
paper. 

The present fashion in crests is that they 
should be of small size. 

It is not osual to stamp the crest on the 
flap of the envelope. 

If sealing-wax is used, some dtilj color 
should be chosen. 

A person should avoid all individual eccen- 
tricities and oddities in stamping, such as 
facsimile autographs, etc. 

Crystal Weddings. This aoniversary comes after 
fifteen years of married life, and the invita- 
tions may bear the words : No presents 
received, and on their acceptance or declina- 
tion, congratulations may be extended. An 
entertainment should be provided for. Any 
article of crystal or glass is appropriate as a 
gift. 

Dances. 
Carsiagbs. A man should secure his carriage- 
check when leaving his carriage. It is safer 
to take wraps and coats to the house in case 
of accidents. 

100 
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Dances {Continued) 

When taking a woman wearing evening 
dress to a ball or dance, a man should pro- 
vide a carriage. 
DfiBDTAMTE. See Dancbs — Women — DSbd- 

TAMTB. 

Dkbss. Evening dress is worn by men and 
women. 

DiNiTBR Invitations. The hostess issues two 
sets of invitations — one for those invited to 
both dinnei and dance, and one for those in- 
vited to the dance only. 

For the former, the hostess should use her 
usual engraved dinner cards, with the written 
words: Dancing at eleven, and for the latter 
her usual engraved At Home cards, with the 
written words: Dancing at eleven, 

A less formal way is to use, instead of 
the At Home card, a Mr. and Mrs. card, 
or Mrs. and Miss card, with the following 
written in the lower left-hand corner: Danc- 
ing at ten. March the second. R. S. V. P. 

iNviTATioHS. These should be acknowledged 
by an acceptance, or declined, with a note of 
regret within one week. 

Men. As£ing a Woman to Dancb. A man 
asks for the privilege of a dance, either with 
the daughter of the hostess or with any guest 
of the latter or any young woman receiving 
with her. 

201 
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I^aices iOmtinued') 

On being introduced to a woman, he may 
ask her for a. dance, and he should be pnunpt 
in keeping his appointment. 

It is her privilege to end the danee, and, 
when it is ended, he shonld coodnA her to 
her chaperone, or, failing that, he should find 
her a seat — after which he is at perfeA lib- 
erty to go elsewhere. 

If for any cause a man has to break his 
engagements to dance, he should personally 
explain the matter to every woman with 
whom he has an engagement and make a 
suitable apology. 
DilBTTTANTE. At a debutante's reception the 
first partner is selefled by the mother, usu- 
ally the nearest and dearest friend, who 
dances but once, and the otliers follow. 
InvitaI'ions. Invitations to balls or assemblies 
should be answered immediately; if declined, 
the ticket should be returned. A man should 
call or leave cards a few days before the 
afiair. 
Supper. At balls and assemblies where small 
tables are provided, a man ^oold not sit 
alone with his partner, but make up a party 
in advance, and keep together. 

If a patroness asks a man to sit at her 
table, she should provide a partner for him. 
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At s^fppcr the senior patroness leads the 
way, escorted by the man honored for the 
Cfccasjpn. 

If pne large table is provided, the men, 
assisted by the waiters, serve the women. 
AVhen small tables are used tl^ patron- 
esses generally sit by themselves, and the 
gyests groi;p themselves to their own satis- 
fatftipp. 
PATPOffEgSES- Theif duties are varied and re- 
sponsible — among them, the sjibscriptioQ to 
th^ e^pfsnses of the entertainments- 

^he patronesses should be divided into 
v^pHS committees to attend to special duties 
— fts, music, caterers, supper arrangements, 
the ball-room, and all other details, 

Whil? affairs of this kind could be left in 
fhp bands of those employed to carry out the 
derails, it is better and safer for each commit- 
tee to follow the various matters out to the 
smallest details. 

Tftpse devjsing new features and surprises 
fgr suph an ocpasion will give the most suc- 
cpssful ball. 

The one most atflive and having the best 
business ability should take the lead. 

Lists should be compared, in order to avoid 
duplicate invitations. 

The tickets should be divided among the 

m 
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Jianees (Omiitttied') 

patronesses, who, in ttun, distribute them 
among their friends. 

The patronesses shonld be at the ball-room 
in ample time before the arrival of the guests, 
to see that all is in readiness. 

They should stand together beside the en- 
trance to welcome the guests. They should 
see, as far as possible, that the proper intro- 
ductions are made, and that every one is en- 
joying the evening, their own pleasure com- 
ing last. 

If time permits, a hasty introduction to 
the patroness beside her may be made by a 
patroness, but tt should not be done if there 
is the slightest possibility of blocking up the 
entraoce. 

A nod of recognition here and there, or a 
shake of the hands with some particular 
friend, is all that is necessary. Prolonged 
conversation should be avoided. 

A patroness should not worry over the 
affair, or leave an3rthing to be done at the last 
minute. If she has to worry, she should 
not show it, lest she interfere with the pleasure 
of others. 

They should be the last to leave as well as 
the first to arrive, to see that the aSair closes 
brilliantly. 

lU 
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Dances iConHnued) 

Sdppbr. The senior patroness leads the way 
to supper, escorted by the man honored for 
the occasion. 

If one lai^ table is provided, the men, 
assisted by the waiters, serve the women. 
When small tables are used, the patronesses 
generally sit by themselves, and the guests 
group themselves to their own satisfaction. 

If a patroness asks a man to sit at her 
table, she should provide a partner for him, 
and in case of a previous engagement, he 
should notify her by mail, 
WoMBN. A woman should always keep any en- 
gagement made, if possible. If, for a good 
reason, it is desired to break one, she should 
do so in ample time to enable the man to 
secure a partner. 

It is bad form to refuse one partner for a 
dance and to accept another for the same 
dance afterward. After refusing to dance, a 
woman should lose that dance unless pre- 
viously engaged. 

A woman may refuse to dance at a public 
entertainment. 

A young woman chaperoned should not ac- 
cept a man's invitation, unless he first asks 
permission of her chaperone. 

It is not good taste to keep late hours at an 
ioformal dance. 

UG 
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Dances (^Conttntied') 

Ip rouijd dapces the muxx sui^xnrts the 
ipomaD witb bis right anii argi^d tbe waist, 
taking care not to hold her too closely. Her 
right hand is extended, held by hisleft hand, 
fuid her left hand is on his arm or shoulder, 
her bead erect. 

WbeQ tired, the Tojoaq should indicate a 
desire to stpp daocipg. 

Whf q the daodng ends, tbe woman takes 
hf r partner's arm and stroUe about ft few min- 
utes. He then conducts her to her seat by 
her chaperoqe, and, after 3 few remarks, ex- 
cuses himself. 

When snpper is announced, and fl;e young 
wpman and her chaperone areincpnversation 
with the man who danced with her last, they 
should accept bis offer as escort if tbey are 
pot already provided with one- 

If a woman is witbQUt escort when supper 
is anuoupcsd, she must i^y upon attendants 
pr members of the host's family. 

At balls and assemblies where small tables 
qre provided f pr the supper, the woman should 
not sit alone at a table with her partner, but 
she sbpuld have others present also- 
DfepuTANTE. At a debutante's reception the 
first partner is sdepted by the mother, usually 
the nearest and dearest friend, who dances 
but once with her, and the others follow. 

y» 
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Ho«r. When supper is announced, the host 
leads the way with his partner, ibllowed by 
hoites^ asd escort, the rest following. 
HosTBSS. She should limit the number of guests 
to the capadty of the house. 

Invitations should include more n^n than 
women, for some men may not attend, and 
of those who do come, some may not 
dance. 

An ST»iag and carpet ^opld Ijp ^read 
froi;) ci;rb to steps. The map stationed at 
the curb should open carriage doors for 
arriving and departing gu^ts, distribute p^r- 
riage-checks, and tell the drivers at what 
hour to return. 

'Hie servant opening the door dire<!ls the 
guests to their respeiiliye dresslng-roopis. 

A small orchestra should be provided and 
concealed behind palms or flowers. 

In the absence of polished floors, carpets 
should be covered with linen crash, tightly 
and securely laid, in order to stand (he strain 
of dancing. 

Friends may assist ip taking care of the 
guests, niaking introduiftions, etc, 

gpypBB- Sqi^r may be served at ope large 
t^blp fif many sfl^sJl ones, ^s desired- 
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Danas (.Btformat). Dances oi Has diara^er I&dk all 
possible formality. The invitatiotis oiay be 
wiitt^i or verbal. 

Piano music is all Oiat is reqniied, play«d 
by one of the family or a professional. 

Refreshments of a suitable nature are pro- 
vided. 
Set also Chaperone. Dances. 

Dancbtg, 
Intkoductions. The man must be introduced 
to the woman, and should ask her for the 
pteasnie of a dance. 
Men. a man should greet the host as soon as 
possible after seeing the hostess. 

At any ftin^on where patronesses are 
present, a man should bow to the one invit- 
ing him, and give her a few words of greet- 
ing. 

At balls all men should dance, and those 
who do not, have no place there, though 
invited. 

If a man comes alone and has no partner, 
he should seek hostess or assistants, and re- 
quest an introdutftion to women who dance. 

After a dance a man should take a short 
stroll about the room with his partner before 
returning to her diapo-one. Before retiring 
he may converse with her in general terms, 
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(^CottHttued) 
from which he AenM have refrained pre- 
vionsly. 

A man escordog one or more wom^i 
should see that Aej are cared for when sap- 
per is aimontioed. 

A man.in cxmTersation wkh a woman when 
snifter is aimounoed, if she is not eng^ed, 
may offer to take her into sapper. Efer 
chaperene should be intited at the same 
time. 

IntrodnflioDS ^oold be made as much as 
possible before the dancing begins. 

If introduced to a young woman, and she 
is free of engagement for the next dance, the 
man should invite her to dance. 

Before asking a chaperoned woman to 
dance, the man e^uM ask pCTmission of her 
cliaperoae. 

A man should pay especial attention to the 
women of the house, and invite them to 
dance as early as possibte. 

A man should seek out those women who, 
for some reason, are negleAed by selfish 
men, especially onmanicd women, and invite 
them to dance. 

Men should keep engagements a few min- 
utes before eadi dance. 

If for some good reason it is dedred to 

break an engagement, it should be done so 

100 
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as to fS^^t &&^ Hibt fOi tlitj Othix te secore 

a partner for that dance. 
in foiltid dtocesj thfe inda supports the 

Wdtnau iHtti ri^ht arm abdiit &t>t- waM^ taUiig 

care not to hold her tbti cloSelt; His left 

lUiid bblds Uef- HgHt btle, bbth eit&nded. 
The wothah ghOiild ihSit&te HW^ &e de- 

Mi^A to std[l dEltlting. 
All persOUS should be at a fcAtiltil dance 

not later than half an hour after tbti hour set. 
A jhAh ^llUilld shaiTis his tarriage-check. 

It is sAftT td iSki: Wra^ afld txMi to the 

hotis6 in base bf accidents. 
GUJVas. GldVes sHoiild be wohl ilt formal 

danceSj ^nd shbdld Be t^llt bil bgfbK gfatering 

thi* rdbia. 
g^AEtfib HANDS. It Is ndt ctMdihdlj^ tS shake 

hands at formal dances. 
Stibfl^iG. Smoking i^hduld not b« dUowed in 

the div&iing-tootti, btit A special hjdid should 

be provided; Meii who dance ^16tild not 

s&tikk Until leatiiig the Utilise. 
W^Htt^. Tbfe tithe ftjr the fohnia dinee Is indi- 

dsttkd bh the iittitiltibn, fthd all ishbuld be 

there not later than half ail hbdt after the 

tibe ^^t. 

At private dailces thl£ ttlflld takes kcd calls 

fur thfe ybiltig wbolM in the abdeiicfe of a male 

tebOrt. 

m 
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Voting womte sUould be fctiaperoned at all 
jbnnal dariceS by tlieit mother ot others. 

liitroarifliotis ShotUd be made as much as 
possible before the dancmg begins. 



Casds. The card 6t the eldest datigbter in 
Sbdfety is simply Miss Wilson, and iipon her 
death * ihamage the card ol the next 
daughter befcohieS thfe Satbe. Whert there 
SfXh uatharried dunts and cousins having the 
father's name, only the eldest daughter of 
the eldest man can use the form Miss Wilson. 

If two or more sisters enter society at 
about the same time, their naines may appear 
on thfelr mother's card as 71!^ Misses Wilson. 

The name of the younger daughter should 
aiipear in full on her mother's card — as. Miss 
Maty Jane WUson. 

Until the younger daughter has formally 
made her d6but, shfc visits only intimate 
friends of the family. After bet d^but she 
has no card, and her full baptismal name 
appears on het mother's card, beneatli her 
hame, and not until a year or two after her 
first appearance does she have a Catd of her 

When a mother leaves her daughter's card. 
It is for the Hostess cinly. 

Ill 
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Daughters (_C<mHnued) 

If reception days appear on the mother's 
card, the daughters also receive on that day, 
as they have do reception date of their 
own. 

After an entertainment the cards of the 
family may be left for the host and hostess 
by the eldest daughter. 

The eldest daughter has her own circle of 
acquaintances, and can visit and receive in- 
dependently of her mother. 
Duties at Balls. See Balls — Duties of 
Daughters. 

Daaghier of Baron — Horn Addressed. An official 
letter begins : Madam, and ends: / have the 
honor to remain, Madavt, your obedient servant. 

A social letter begins: Dear Miss Wilson, 
and ends: Believe me, I remain sincerely yours. 

The envelope addressed to the eldest 
daughter reads: To the Honorable Miss Wil- 
son, but to a younger daughter: To the 
Honorable Minnie Wilson. 

VaagUer of Dafu — Horn <AddTessed. An official 
letter begins: Madam, and ends : I have the 
honor to remain your Ladyship's most obedient 
servant. 

The address on the envelope \s: To the 
Right Honorable the Lady Jane F. Wilson. 

112 
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Dmghier of Ddke (Qmtixued) 

A social letter begins: Dear Lady Jane, 
and ends: Believe me, dear Lady Jane, very 
Jaitf^Uy yours. 

The addressis: To Oe Lady Jane F. WSsm. 

Datighkfs of Eart—Hym tAddnsstd. An official 
letter begins: Madam, and ends: I have the 
honor to remain your Ladyship's most obedient 
servant. 

The address on the envelope is: To the 
R^hf Honorahk the Lady Jane F. Wilson. 

A soda] letter begins: Dear Lady Jane, 
and ends: Believe me, dear Lady Jane, very 
JaWtJuUy yours. 

llie addiess b: To the Lady Jane F. 
WUsm. 

Dmighkr of Harqais — Horn tAddressed, An offidal 
letter begins: Madam, and ends: / have the 
honor to remain your Ladyship' s most obedient 
servant. 

The address on the envelope is: To the 
R^;ht Honorable the Lady Jane F. Wilson. 

A social letter begins: Dear Lady Jane, 
and ends: Believe me, dear Lady Jane, very 
Jaitkjully yours. 

The address is : To the Lady Jane F. 
Wilson. 
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Daaghter of Vlscomtf—Bm Addressed^ An offidal 
Ifetter begins: MadatH, And ends: / have ike 
Aokor to remain, madam, your obedient servant. 

A social letter begins; Dear Miss Wilson, 
and ends: Believe me. Miss Wilson, sincerely 
yours. 

The envelo|)e addressed to the eldest 
daughter would read: To Ike Honorable Miss 
Wilson, but to a younger daughter: To the 
Honorable Minnie IVilson. 

S^ ai Horm. Only very intimate persons should 
call on any otber days than those named on 
an At Home card. 

S^y of WeUdSiff. th^ wedding-day is iiamed by 
the bride, and her mother's approval is asked 
by the groom. 

ika^ hi ^e FMi^. tards, writiilg-paper, and eil- 
■t^opes should be bordered ia black. The 
anhdtincement of the dfeath may be printed 
or engraved, preferably the latter. Full 
naibe of deceased, together with date of 
birth and death, and tesldence, stbuld be 

"tht frequenting of places of amusements, 
entertainments, or social functions should 
Sot be indiilged in for at least a year if in 
mourning for near relatives. 

Ii4 
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Dexth in ike Family {ConHnued') 

CoTTDOLBNCB. After a death in the family of an 
acquaintance, a card with the word Condo- 
lence written on it should be left in person 
or by messenger. For very intimate ac- 
quaintances, cut flowers may be left in person 
or sent, together with a card or letter, unless 
request has been made not to do ao. 

DfbtiUmie. A debutante should make her dfbut be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and twenty, and 
should not appear at any public fun<!Uon be- 
foi* her d^but. She should be thoroughly 
versed in the laws of good society. She 
should be extremely cautious at all times in 
her dealings with men. She should follow, 
without reserve, the advice of mother or 
chapenme. She should avoid forwardness, 
and be quiet in manner and in speech. Men 
acquaintances should be carefully choeen, and 
great care exercised in accepting invitations 
from them. 

AsTBRHOOK Tbas (Fosmal). When a tea is 
given in honor of a d^butaate, she stands be- 
side the hostess (usually her mother), and 
each giMSt is introduced to her. Flowers 
should be liberally provided, and friends may 
omtribtite on such an accasion. 

Calls. A debutante should not make any 

formal visits alone the first year, and should 

lU 
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Debating {ConHnued) 

not receive men visitors unless her chape* 
rone is present. Should a man call during 
the first season, and neither her mother 
nor her chaperone be present, she should de- 
cline the visit. She may make and receive 
visitors alone the second season. 

When calling upon a debutante, men and 
women should leave cards for her and her 
mother. 
Cards, A debutante should use her mother's 
card with her name engraved undo: her 
mother's, but after a season she uses her own 
card. Personal cards should not be used 
during the first season. If she is the eldest 
unmarried daughter, her name is engraved 

(as. Miss A ) beneathher mother's name, 

but if there ^re other sisters, with the initials 
(as, Miss A. A ). 

The cards of a debutante may be sent by 
mail or messenger. 
Dajjces. a debutante always receives with her 
mother standing by her side, A good order 
is for the mother to stand nearest the door, 
the debutante next, and the ibtfaer last. 

It is a good plan for the debutante to ask 
a few of her girl friends to stand beside her 
the first half hour. 

The mother should, introduce guests to her 
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Dibuianie (^ConHnued") 

daughter, who may introdace them to her 
friends. 

The debutante shakes hands with each one 
introduced to her. She dances every dance, 
and at the end stands beside her mother to 
receive the greetings of the guests. 

The girls standing up with the debutante 
after the first hour are free to dance and en- 
joy themselves as they please without stand- 
ing in line again. 

Men. Her mother should seleA in advance the 
man who is to have the pleasure of the first 
dance with the debutante at her d^but. No 
man should dance more than once with the 
debutante. If well acquainted with the 
family, a man may send flowers to a debu- 
tante at the time of her first dfebut. A man 
should make a formal call on mother and 
daughter a day or two after her d^but, and, 
if Unable to do so, he should send a card. 

D€but. When her mother receives visits after 
her d^but, the daughter is included, and 
should be present. The mother should keep 
a complete record of the visits made by enter- 
ing the cards in a book kept foi' that pur- 
pose. 

Flowers. Friends should send floweis to a de- 
butante at a formal tea given in her honor. 
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Dibaianie (OmHnued) 
Mnn. When calling upon a d^bntante, a man 
should leave cards for her and het mother, 
wb«ther the ent«tainmeot was attended or 
not. 
Set mist) Debuts. 

pthats. A d^but may be made at a dinner, 
reception, or ball. The debutante's card 
should be enclosed with the invitation, read- 
ing : Miss Wilson; or, if a younger daugh- 
ter. Miss Minnie Wilson^ For an "At 
Hcttne " d£but, the least fonoal of all these 
entertainments, the name of the debutante is 
engraved below that of her mother. 

The mother and elder unmarried sisters 
■pnai to the d^but should call formally upon 
those whom they wish to invite to the cere- 
mony. Cards of the family are left, includ- 
ing those of father and brothers. 
BAiis— Invitations. When a young woman is 
to be introduced into society by a ball given 
in her honor, the parents may use a Mr. and 
Mrs. calling card, with the words added in 
writing: Dancing at ten o'cbck, with card of 
the debutante enclosed. 

Or the parents may use a specially en- 
graved invitation, 
Cakds, Leaving. At the entertainments at & 
d£but, as at a supper, cards should be left for 
US 
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D£bats (.Cmtinued) 

the mother and ddOghtet, and if guests are 
unable to be present, they shonld send them 
the d^ of the entertaiilment. 

EN+fefeTAtNMHNTS. D^Sbuts may be ail "At 
Hfame," supper, or dinner, the latter being 
hiofe fohnal, and only intimate friends being 
Invited, When making her d^but, the debu- 
tante shoiild statid beside her mother in the 
dnlwing-rooni, hear the d6or, and bfc intro- 
dufced by her. On fdrUial occasions the 
father stands with them. The debutante 
may receive flowers front iiitimate friends 
only. 

A* Homes. T*hese are the least formal, 

Suppers or Dinners. If the d^but takes the 
form of a supper or dinner, the brother takes 
in the debutante, and the fether the most 
distinguished woman; or, if there is no 
brother, he takes in the debutante himself, 
and she is seated at his left hand. The 
mother is escorted by the most distinguished 
mas. 

Shohld dancing follow, the mother should 
seleift the first |>artner, whd dances but (Mice, 
when others are at liberty to fbllow. 

GtmSTS. Guests should offer congratulations to 

a debutante at her d^but in a few Well-chosen 

words, and also to the parents. A few mo- 
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ments of conversation with her only is ad- 



iNViTATioira, Invitations are engraved, and 
shonld be sent by mail or messenger two 
weeks in advance, addressed to Mr. and Mrs. 
A, or Mrs. B, or The Misses A. While the 
invitations to a family may be enclosed in 
one envelope and sent to the principal one 
of the family, the son of the family should 
receive a separate invitation. Men should 
receive separate invitations and acknowledge 
them in person. 

Acknowledgment is not necessary for an 
"At Home" d^but occurring in the after- 
noon, but would be for a formal one in the 
evening, for which ^lecial engraved invita- 
tions had been sent. 

If invitations for an afternoon ' ' At Home ' ' 
reception are accepted, cards should be left 
- for mother and daughter. And, if not at- 
tending, cards should be sent by mail or 



^amond Weddings. These occur after seventy- 
five years of married life, and naturally are 
of very rare occurrence. If they are cele- 
brated, the invitation may bear the words: 
No presents received and congrattdations 
may be extended in accepting or de( 
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the invitation. An entertainment should be 
provided for. Any article of diamonds or 
precious stones is appropriate as a gift. 

^murs. If the circle of acquaintances is large, 
a series of dinners is necessary during the 
season. 

Dinners should begin at an honr between 
seven-thirty and eight-thirty. 

The dining-room should be bright and 
attractive, well lighted, and artistically deco- 
rated with flowers. 

The success of a dinner lies in the selec- 
tion of the guests, with regard to their 
congeniality to each other, and their conver- 
sational powers and varying attainments. It 
is better to have a few at a time, perhaps 
eight, as a larger number is unmanageable. 
Calls. Guests should call soon after the dinner. 
Dress. Full dress is worn by both men and 



Guests. When guests are not congenial, or have 
dislikes, they should not show it, but appear 
as if the contrary were the case. 

Guests should be prompt in arriving at the 
hour named. 

At the table it is in good taste to accept 

whatever is offered, eating it or not, as one 
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desirfes. Wines Shotild te acwpted, even if 
one dbes not partake of them. And if a toast 
is offered, a guest sbduld recognize the conr- 
tesy by raising his glass. 

Conversing across tbe table Is permissible, 
provided the distance does not require the 
voice to be unduly raised. 

When coffee is served in the drawing-room, 
young women Serve, and the men hand it to 
the guests. 

When the men re-ehter the drawing-room 
after the coffee, the guests should retire, 
tihless some farther entertainment follows. 
lOiis is nsaally about eleven 6' dock; When 
leavidg, a guest should thank the host and 
hostess, making some agreeable atid appro- 
priate remark suitable to the occasfon. 
Host. When dinner is annotmced, the host 
offers his left arm to the woman he escorts. 
She may be the special invited guest, or the 
Most prominent guest present. 

The signal for all to rise is given by the 
Hostess, who bows to the wotnan on the hoist's 
right. The men escort the women to the 
door or drawing-room, aftet which they re- 
turn, and cigara and liqtidrs are offered. 

The host wears full dress. 
GuBST LATH. The host should always come 
forward to shake hands with the late-comer, 
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and hslp iiita. to &dd his seat, and do all in 
his power to make his late-coming qiuckly 
trtfeftooked. 

JtoSTsss. The hbstess receives her gnest at the 
pdrlor enttatict. 

At table the guests should remain standing 
until all have found their places, whea the 
host and hostess sfeat themselves, after which 
the cithers fbito*. I'he men sHoiild assist the 
wOinea they estoit before taking their own 
Seats. 

At au {tifonUal dinner a hostess shoiild in- 
troduce a ttlab to the woman he is to escort 
io dinner, infohnltlg him whether he is to sit 
bfa the tight or left hand of the host. 

When the dinnet Is annohnced the host 
trith his escort leads the way, followed by the 
gti^sts, and the hostess and her escort come 
last. 

Obfi^T LA*H. The hostess shotitd always bow 
dnd shake hahds with a guest arriving late, 
but does not rise unless the gtiest is a woman. 

HduAS. binhers begin from 7 to 8 P.M., and 
ustiall^ kst ftom one hour to ah hoUr and a 
half. 

Ik^sbbutTiOKS. tl a than is not acquainted with 
the womail ftssigaed to hitn, tH^ hostess 
shoiild introduce tiittt to the wOhi^ii. 

ImviTATions. These should be acknowledged 
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immediately by a letter of acceptence, or de- 
clining with regret. 

The invitations are given in the name of 
husband and wife, and should be sent out 
two or four weeks in advance. R. S. V. P. 
is not used, and they should be answered 
immediately. 

Invitations to a dinner in honor of a special 
guest are engraved, and state this taSt. If 
for good reasons there is not sufGcient time 
1 to engrave, an ordinary invitaticra may be 

used, and a visiting-card enclosed, upon which 
is written: To meet Miss Wilson. 

For ceremonious dinners, cards may be en- 
graved, with place for guest's name left blank 
and filled in by hand. 

When frequent dinners are given, invita- 
tions may be engraved, with blanks to be 
filled with dates, etc. 

Written invitations are also proper to in- 
dicate an unceremonious dinner. Note sheets 
can be used. 
Husband and Wifb. Both the husband and 
wife should always be invited to a dinner. 

When a husband and wife are invited to 
dinner, and the former does not accept, the 
wile should decline, giving her reason. The 
hostess can then invite the wife onfy, who 
may accept. 
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Mbn. Full dress is necessary for all except in- 
formal dinneis. 

The tnaa at the door, after asking the 
guest's name, hands him an envelope, with 
his name upon it, enclosing a card with the 
name of the woman he is to escort to dinner^ 
or these envelopes may be in the dressing- 
rooms, if preferred. It will also be desig- 
nated at which side of the table (right or 
left) a man is to sit; or a diagram of the 
table, with the names of the guests, should 
be hung in each dressing-room. The guests 
pair off as indicated. 

As soon as possible a man should seek the 
woman assigned to him, and inform her that 
he will be pleased to aift as her escort, dis- 
guising any personal preference he may have 
otherwise. 

He should offer his left arm when escort- 
ing her to dinner. 

When the dinner is announced, the host 
leads the way with the woman fae escorts, 
and the rest follow, to avoid confusion, a 
man should remember on which side of the 
table he is to sit, his place being indicated by 
a dinner card. 

If unacquainted with the woman a man is 
to escort to dinner, he should seek an intro- 
dtuftion from the hostess. 

US 
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Wlien the wopien rise to leave, tbc men 
rise and remain stan<}ing untjl (Iw women 
leave the (Jiowg-ropni, or they may accom- 
pany them to the drawing-room, »nd then 
retHTP for poSpe 3od ci^rs. Th«y should 
not remain longer than half an hour. 

LSAviNO Cards, After a dinner a man should 
leave a card for host and hostess, whether 
the invitation was accepted or not ; or it 
may be sent by mail or messenger, with an 
apology for so doing. 

Precedence. The host offers his right arm to 
the woman who is the guest, or the most dis- 
tinguished woman, or the eldest, or the one 
invited for the first time. If the dinner is 
given in honor of a married couplg, the host 
would take in the wife, and the husband 
would accompany the hostess, who comes 
last in the procession into the dining-room. 

It is a fixed rule that relatjves, or hus- 
bands and wives, are never seated together. 

If possible, there should be an egual num- 
ber of men and women, and if the latter out- 
number the former, the hostess enters alone. 

Second Helping. At formal dinner parties, 
luqpheoris, and br^kfaats, secQn4 helpings 
are never offered by the host pr hostess, and . 
should not be asked for by tl^^ ^e^^- '^^ 
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i$ qnly pertpissibl^ $t a $mall di°np^ pvty 
or at the daily famUy meal. 

Of course, thm Ao^ not ^)ply tp a second 
glass of vater for wlu<^ the guest jnight ask , 
or for wine, for which the butler «hQ|ild keep 
ft fEOotf Igt^uiltt. 
Tabm Etiqubttk. See Table Etiquette. 
Women, When wraps have been removed, and 
the woman leaves thedressing-room, the escort 
chosen by the hostess approaches and makes 
known the faifl, accompanying her to the 
table. If the escort is not thoroughly agree- 
able to the woman, she should conceal the 
fa<a. 

Atthe conclusion of adinner thehostess rises 
and the women follow, leaving their napkins 
unfolded. They retire to the drawing-room, ^ 
while the men remain for coffee and cigars. 
If the men prefer, they may escort them to 
the drawing-room, where they bow and re- 
turn. 
Gloves. Women may remove their gloves at 
table, and it is not necessary to (replace them. 
They should be laid in the lap. The hostess 
generally determines whether the women 
should resume their gloves or not by her own 
adions. 

Full dress is worn. 

W 
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GivBN BY Men — WOMBN, A yotmg woman may- 
accept a man's invitation, provided she has 
the consent of her mother or guardian, and 
is assured that there will be present a chap- 
erone. 

GtvBN BY Bachbu^sS. See Bachelors' Dinners. 

Dinner Dance. 
Invitations. The hostess issues two sets of 
invitations — one for those invited to both the 
dinner and the dance, and one for those in- 
vited to the dance only. 

For the former she could use her usual 
engraved dinner cards with the words: Dane- 
ing at eleven, and for the latter her usual 
engraved At Home cards with the words: 
Dancing at eleven. 

A less formal way for the latter invitation 
is to use the Mr. and Mrs. card or Mrs. and 
Miss card, and to write on it in the lower left 
hand comer: Dancing al ten, February the 
tenth. 

Dochr—How Addressed. A doctor or physician 
should be addressed as Dr. both by corre- 
spondence and in conversation. 

This title of Dr. must not be confounded 
with the honorary degree of Dodlor of Divin- 
ity, conferred upon clergymen by educational 
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institutions, and the degree of DoAor of 
Philosopliy, conferred upon college professors 
after certain conditions of study have been 
complied with. 

Dcnoager Dackess. See Duchess, Dowager. 

Dowager MarchUmess. See Marchioness, Dowager. 

'Dress. 

Aetssnoon. See Afternoon — Dress. 

Afternoon Teas. See Afternoon Teas — Dress. 

At Homes. See At Homes — Dress. 

Bachelors' Dinners. See Bachelors' Dinners- 
Dress. ' 

Bachelors' , Teas. See Bachelors' Teas — Dress. 

Bajuls. See Balls — Dress. 

Breakfasts. See Breakfasts — Dress. 

Christenings. See Christening — Dress. 

COTILUONS. See Cotillions — Dress. 

CoTimoNS BY Subscriptions. See Cotillions 
by Subscriptions — Dress. 

Dances. See Dances — Dress. 

Dinners. See Dinners — Dress. 

EvBNiNG. See Evening Dress. 

Garden Parties. See Garden Parties — Dress. 
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High Tba*. S<e High Teas— Dress. 
HousB Paktibs. See House Parties — Dtess 
LuNCHBONS. See Luncheons — Dpess. 
MATnritBS. See Matinees — Dress. 
MdsicaxBs. See Musicales — Dress. 
ThbateBS. See Tl^eatres — Dress. 
Wbddings. See Weddings — Dress. 

Dress — Men and Women, For particnlars as to dress 
at different functions, see each entertaiment 

—as, Balls, Ditmers, At Homes, Tbeatres, 
Breakfasts, etc. 

Dress — Women. 

Bridb. See Bride — Dress. 

Brtdbshaids. See Bridesmaids — Dress. 

Calls. See Calls— Wpojen— Dress. 

Funerals. See f^unefals — ^Womeq — Dr^. 

Maid of Honor. See Maid of Hoaor— Dress 

Mourning. See Mourning — Dress, Women. 

Drbssing-rooms. At all entertainments, 
dressing-rooms should be provided for both 
the men and for the women, with suitable 
attendants, where all outer wraps, coats, over- 
shoes, etc., shotjld be left. 
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Driving. 

Mbn. Wheii driving with a woman, aman shonid 
be careful that the carriage ia well drawn up 
to the steps, and that she be given time to 
which to comiortably seat herself before he 
begins to drive. 

A man when driving with a woman should 
refrain from asking her permis^n to smoke, 
and, of course, would never do so without her 



He should be careful to lift his hat as if he 
were on the street, and if this is not possible, 
to touch it with the whip in place of a bow. 

The host of a coadiing party, if he is also 
the whip, wonld give the chaperone the seat 
on the box at the left of his, unless he wished 
that seat to be occupied by some special young 
woman. The person occupying this seat 
^ould always be helped by the host to climb 
to her place. 

It is customary when the coach is a high 
one to seat a woman between two men, and 
they would ascend and descend in the order 
in which they were seated. 

Even if the woman asks a man to drive with 
her, he should help her to her seat, and be 
ready to step down when a halt is made to 
assist her to alight. 

It is not customary when a woman has 
asked a man to drive with her iat her to call 
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for him at his clnb or home, but to meet him 
at her house. 
Dkbss. The whip wears a gray suit with a gray 
high hat and gray gloves, with a white silk 
tie and white linen. But in stimmer this cos- 
tume is often made lighter and more com- 
fortable to suit the weather, and a straw hat 
or panama, with fiannel trousers and dark 
serge sacqne coat, would be in good taste. 

There are no hard and fast rules governing 
the dress of men when driving. 
Women. The etiquette in general is the same 
for a woman as for a man. 

When a woman asks a man or a male rela- 
tive to drive with her, she does not call for 
him, but meets him at her door. Kven if a 
groom is present, he should help her to 
monnt to her seat, and at the proper time 
descend before her and help her to alight. 

DatAess—Hotv AJdressed. An ofBdal letter begins: 
Madam, may it please your Grace, and ends: 
I have ike honor la remain your Grace's obedi- 
ent servant. 

A social letto: begins: My dear Duchess of 
Kent, and ends: Believe me, dear Duchess, 
yours very truly. 

The address on the envelope is: To Her 
Grace, the Duchess of Kent. 
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Da<^ess, Dcfw^er—How Addressed. An official 
letter begins: May it please your Grace, and 
ends: / kave the honor to remain your Grace's 
obedient servant. 

A scxdal letter begins : My dear Duchess 
of Kent, and ends: Believe me, dear Duchess, 
yours very truly. 

The address on the envelope is: To Her 
Grace, the Dowager Duchess of Kent, or, To 
Her Grace, Minnie, Duchess of Kent. 

Dake — liiw Addressed. An official letter begins: 
My Lord Duke, may it please your Grace, and 
ends: I have the honor to be your Grace's most 
obedient servant. 

A social letter begins: My dear Duke of 
Kent, and ends: Believe me, dear Duke, your 
Grace's very faithfidly. 

The address on the envelope is ; To His 
Grace, the Duke of Kent. 
Dadghter op. See Daughter of Duke. 
Wipe of Youngbk Son of. See Wife of 

Younger Son of Duke. 
Younger Son op. See Son (Younger) of Duke. 

Earl—lhw e/lddressed. An official letter begins : 
My Lord, and ends : / kave the honor to be 
your Lordship's obedient servant. 

The address on the envelope is : To the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Kent. 

Etiq.-^ 
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A social letter begins : Dtar Lord Kent, 
and ends : Believe me, my dear Lord Kent, 
very sincerely yours. 

The address on the envelope is : To the 
Earl f^Keni, 
Dadghter of. See Daughter of Earl, 
Wife op Younger Son. See Wife of Younger 

Son of Earl. 
Younger Son of. See Son (Yotmger) of Earl. 

]^s are nsnally broken into a glass and eaten with 
a spoon. 

Stmdor. Men should remove their hats when 
riding in an elevator with women, although 
it is held by some that an elevator is as much 
a public conveyance as a car, and this a(5t of 
courtesy as unnecessary in the one place as 
in the other. Women enter and teave before 



Eng^emeni, 
Men. It is his duty to see the woman's parents 
or guardian, and to make known his inten- 
tions, and to tell them fully and frankly 
about himself, his family, his social position, 
and bnsiness prospects. He should court the 
fullest investigation, and take his own family 
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into his ccmfidence, but not montion it to 
others. 

Passnts op Man. They should send their 
pleasant greetings and congratulations, ac- 
companied with flowers, and if both families 
are old acquaintances, a present may be sent 
to the prospeAive bride. 

FasSNTS of Wouab. The first step is to bring 
together both parents in social intercourse — 
as, by a dinner given by the man's or woman's 
family, when Mends -may be invited, by in- 
terchange of notes and congratulations, by 
any social visit, or by any funt^on that good 
taste may dictate. 

If one family hves out of town, it may 
invite various members of the other family 
living in the city to make visits of some dura- 
tion, as a week or more. These visits should 
be returned. 

PuBUC Announcbubni'. This item of news is 
rarely published in the papers, but if it is, 
the expense is borne by the family of the 
nKmian. The public announcement is usually 
made at some social entertainment — as, a din- 
ner, tea, or an " At Home," given by either 
family. 

At a formal dinner given by the family of 
the voman, the father takes out his daughter 
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first and her fianc^ escorts her mother. At 
the proper time the father drinks his future 
son-ia-law's health and announces the en- 
gagement. All rise, and congratolations 
follow. 

Notes may be written to intimate friends 
isforming; them of the happy event. 
WOHBK. A woman should at once confide in 
her pu'ents, and trust to their future guid- 
ance and to their making a full investigation 
of the man, kis social condition, and bui^ness 
prospedls. They ^ould not mention the 
matter to others. 

Immedi^ely after the engagement, each of 
the two parties should be introduced to the 
family of the oiher party. Before the wedding- 
cards are issued the woman shoold leave her 
card personally at the hsmes o€ her friends, 
but without entering. After the wedding- 
cards are issued she should not appear at any 
social funAion, or make any persona] viats, 
or be seen at any place of amus^nent. 

It is not wise for her to call at the place of 
business of her fianc£, and if a meeting is 
necessary, it is better to make an appoint- 
ment elsewhere. 
Ring. The ring is given hy the man immediately 
after the announcement of Qie engagement 
to the woman, who wears it on tiie third finger 
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of her left hand. It ^oald be a small and 
unostentatious one. Diamonds, rubies, moon- 
stones, sapphires, and other precious stones 
may be used. 

He may ask the woman to aid him in the 
seIe<fUon, but it is better for him to make the 
seleAion alone. The woman may give the 
man an engagemeat ring or a gift if she 



EnMabrntents—CiUsAfUr. 5i(rCalls— Men— After 
Entertainments. 

Evoelopes, tAddressir^. See Addressing Envelopes. 

Estfttire. Either Esg. or Mr. may be used in 
addressing a letter, but never the two at the 
same time. 

Bvening Calls. When no special day for receiving 
is indicated, calls may be made at any proper 
hour, according to the custom of the locality. 
Men of leisure may call at the fashionable 
hours, from two till five o'clock in the after- 
noon, while business and professional men 
may call between eight and nine in the even- 
ing, as their obligations prevent them from 
observing the fashionable hours. 
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Evenb^ Dress. 
Mbn. Evenlnir dreos should be wont on all 
fcnmal oocssiode, coDsUtinr of tlie swallow- 
tail coat of black material, made ia the pre- 
vailing fashion, with waistcoat and trousers 
of the same material ; or a whit« vest may 
be worn. 

The linen must be white. Studs or shirt- 
buttons may be worn, aeosnUng to fashion. 
The collar shonld be high, and the cravat 
white. Low patent-leather shoes and white 
kid gloves complete the ooetume. 

Evening dress should be worn at all f onnal 
functions after six o'clock — as, balls, din- 
ners, suppers, receptions, germans, formal 
stag parties, theatre, opera, and fashionable 
evening calls where women are present 

The phrase, '* evening dreas," is now used 
in place of infl dress. 

A Tuxedo should never be worn when 
women are present. 

S^ alu Tuxedo. Clergyman — Svening 
Dress. 
Wbddinos, EvSKlNa. Full eveoJng dress is 
worn by the groom and uahcrs. Guests are 
likewise in evening dress. 
Clqrgvuan. Custom permits a clergyman to 
wear his clerical dress at all functions where 
other men wear evening dress, or he may 
wear evening dress. 
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Bottling ReapHons. The etiquette Is the same as 
for an afternoon tea (formal), save that no 
cards ore left by the ^ests, aad that they 
wear evening dress. 
See Afternoon Teas (Formal). 

Faaimile Cards, engraved, are no longer nsed. 

Famify of Bride. The family, except the father, 
leave the house £rst, then the bridesmaids, 
the maid of honor with the mother, and last 
the bride with her father or nearest male rela- 
tive. At church the family Is seated by the 
ushers. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony they are 
the first to be escorted from their pew and to 
take their carriage for the wedding reception 
or breakfast. 
Wedding Brbakpast. The bride's father or 
her nearest male relative takes in the groom's 
mother, and the bride's mother, as hostess, is 
taken in by the groom's father. 
Wbdding Reception. The parents of both 
bride and groom stand up with the married 
couple, and are introduced to the guests. 

Ftmtfy of Groom, At the church the family and 
relatives of the groom are seated on one side, 
while the family of the bride and her rela- 
tives are seated on the other. 
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Wbddino BiBAKFAST. The groom's mother is 
taken in by the bride's fotiier, and the groom's 
ftither takes in Ihe bride's mother, who, 
acting as hsetass, coBes last. 
Wbdding RacBPtiON. The parents of both 
bride aod groom stand up with the tnoiried 
coi4)le, and are introduced to the gnests. 

Fiwatelf Bachelor SXnner. See Bw^eloTs' Farewell 
Dinners. 

Ratwell Bridal iMuAeon. See Bride— Fttrewell 
Luncheon. 

FaiHer of Bride, 

DJCBUTs. When the d£but Is a fonnal otie, he 
stands beude his wife and daughter, and re- 
ceires the congratulations of the guests. At 
a sa{^>er or dinner he escsrts the most dis- 
tinguished woman. If there is no brother to 
escort the debutante, he does so, and she is 
seated at his left hand. 

DnmBK, Engagbhbnt. At a formal ditmer 
gives l^ the family of the engaged wcHnan 
the father takes out his daughter first and 
her fianc£ escorts her mother. At the ja-oper 
thne the father drinks to the health of his 
future son-in-law, and announces the engage- 
ment. All rise, and congratolatimis foUov. 
He wears evening dress. 
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The fatlier of the bride, or her neareat 
mole relative, drives to the church with her, 
and is there received by the ttshefB and 
bridesmsids, and escorts hoc in the proces- 
sloQ ap tJie aisle. 

After the procession has arrived at the 
chaBcel and the groom comes forward to 
take the bride's hand, he steps back a little 
way and watts for the clergymen's words : 
"Who givetlt this woman away?" He 
then places the bride's right hand tn tiiat of 
the dergyman, and retires to his seat in the 
pew with bis family, 

Wbdding Brbaepas'T. He takes in the mother 
of the groom, following the oshers and the 
maids of honor. 

Wbdding RacspTioN. He escorts the groom's 
mother, and receives with the married couple. 

RMer of Groom, At a wedding breakfast be should 
take in the mother of the bride, and at a 
wed^hg reception he receives with the bride 
and groom. 

At a church weddiag he is, of coarse, given 
a front seat among those reserved for the 
gromn's family. 

He shotild wear afternoon dress for an 
afternoon wedding, and evening dress at an 
evening wedding. 
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Chxistkning. See Chtistentng— -Fees. 

Wbddino. The wedding fee, preferably gold or 
dean bills in sealed envelope, Is given by the 
best man to the ofliciating de^^ytoan. Cn»- 
tom leaves the amount to the groom, who 
should give at least five dollars or more, in 
proportion to his income and social position. 
The dergyman nstially gives the fee to his 
wife. 

A fee shotild also be paid to the sexton and 
the organist. 

Fiance, Mottmxr^ for, la the event of the death 
of a woman's betrothed shortly before the 
date of the wedding, she may wear black for 
a short period or full monmlng for a year. 

Ffnger^Bowh The fingers should be dipped In the 
water and gently rubbed together, and dried 
on the napkins. 

First C$lts. Newcomers and brides are called upon 
first. 

After a country vidt, liie visitor should call 
first upon the hostess when the Utter lettims 
to town. 

Other things being equal, the younger or 
nntuarried woman calls first upon the older 
or married v 

\a 
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First (Ms (CmtmuaT) 

A woman retununs to town befon another 
one wottld make the Stst call. 

If one woman issues her A/ Home card 
1>e£[»« another, ahe should receiva the first 
caU. 

FUh should be eaten with a fork held in the right 
hand and a piece of bread held in the lefthand. 
The bones should be removed from the 
mouth with the aid of a fork or with tht 
fingers. If by the latter, great delicacy 
should be used. 

Flo-wer Girl. The flower girls— one or two, as may 
be the case — frflow the maid of honor up the 
i^ and aticw flowers in the path of the 
tffide, who follows after. 

In the p rocw w ion down the isle they should 
follow the bride. 

Flower girla and pages are not tned now 
as much as formerly. 

Fbwerst Between friends, flowers may 1>e sent as 
an expression of sympathy in either joy or 
sorrow. 
BisTB, AtmocKCBHBNT or. If wishii^ to send 
congratulations after a birth, cards Aoold be 
Idt in pawm or sent by a mesaeflger. Cut 
flomrs may be sent with the card. 

US 
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Bride. If she wishes, a bride may preseDt flow- 
ers to her bridesmaids, and also to the best 
man and ashers. 

CHRlSTBNiirG. A christening ceremony offers a 
good opportunity for the guests who desire 
to present Sowers to the mother. This is 
not obli^tory, however, and must remain a 
matter of personal taste. 

Condolence Cali^. When making a condo- 
■ lence call upon a very intimate friend, cut 
flowers may be left in person or sent, to- 
gether with a card, unless request has been 
made to send none. 

DEBUTANTE. Friends should send flowers to a 
debutante at a formal tea given in her honor. 

Engagement. Flowers should accompany the 
greetings from the parents of the man to the 
parents of the woman. 

Fdnbrai^. See Funerals — Flowers. 

Groom. He pays for the bridal bouquet carried 
by the bride at the wedding ceremony, and, if 
he wishes, for the bouquets carried by the 
bridesmaids. 

Men. If well acquainted with a debutante's 
family, a man may send her flowers at the 
time of her d^bnt. 

After a slightly intimate acquaintance, a 
man can present dowers to a young unmar- 
141 
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Ftmoers (.Contamed) 

lied woman as a token of sympathy either of 

joy or sorrow. 

It is not usual for a man to send flowers to 

a woman who is a mere acquaintance. 
Baixs. It is permissible for a man, if he wishes, 

to send flowers to a woman he is to escort to 

a baU. 
ThbaTsb or OpHRA. It is permissible, but not 

necessary, for a man to send flowers to the 

woman he is to take te the theatre or to the 

opera. 
Wbdding Trip. The best man should arrange 

beforehand all the details of the trip — such as 

the tickets, pador-car, flowers, bag^ige, etc. 
PAii-MARBRS. See Fall-bearers — Flowers. 

Fork and Ktiife. See Knife and Fork. 

Fomad Afkrtmm Teas. See Afternoon Teas 
(Formal). 

Format 3>imces. 5>* Dances (Formal). 

Frmt, All raw fruit, except melons, berries, and 
grapefroit, are eat^i with the fingers. 
Canned fruits are eaten with a spoon. 

FttU Dress. This phrase is now no longer in good 
usage, aa^ instead shonld be used the term: 
" Evening Dress," which see. 
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Fimerats. A member of the famQy, OTTeiy tKflX 
relative, shonld take cbarge of tbe ceremony 
and direi5l the undertaker. A large funeral 
should be avoided, and the ceremony confined 
to the immediate family and nearest relatives, 
and, if possible, the service should be at the 
church. 

All the details of the funeral should be 
carefully considered and carried out, withthe 
ceremony started at the hour set, and with 
all appearance of confusion avoided. 

It is not now customary to watch by the 
dead at night. 

Ptmerals should be private, and only those 
intimately interested should be inrited. 

Carriages. A carriage should alwasrs be pro- 
vided to call for the clergyman and to take 
him from the church or cemetery bade to his 
house. Carriages should also be provided to 
take the friends, moomers, and pall-bearen 
from the house to tbe church, and then to the 
(%metery and return. These are jH-ovided by 
the family, 

BrBSS. See Funerals — Men. 

Expenses. Though it is not customary for 
the clergyman in Protestant diiurches to ex- 
pcA or to receive fees for conduAia^ funerals, 
yet it is in perfe^y good taste to offer him a 
fee. In the Roman Catholic Ckuroh Ae rate 
uf fees for funerals is fixed. There are, be- 
140 
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Fmerah l_ConHnmd') 

sides, fees for the sexton, tbe org:anist, and the 



FIOWBKS. The family, in publishing notice of 
funeral, may add : " Kindly omit flowers." 
However, in the absence of such & notice, 
at the public funerals of prominent persons 
elaborate designs may be sent. Bnt at a 
private funeral', if flowers are sent, they 
should be choice and delicate. 

The custom is growing of having fewer 
flowers, and it is no longer in good taste to 
have a carriage in the procession carrying 
flowers and set pieces. A good use of the 
large set pieces is to send them afterward to 
the hospitals^ 

If any flowers are laid upon the grave 
they should be those given fay the nearest 
relatives. 

Invitations. A church funeral can be attended 
by any one, friend or acquaintance, and no 
slight should be felt at the non-receipt of an 
invitation. Those attending should take 
especial pains to be in the church before the 
funeral procession arrives, and that they do 
nothing to distraifi: from the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

Notice of death and date of funeral may be 
printed on heavy bordered cards, or on 
motUTiing paper, and sent to friends. Some- 
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times a notice is written and seat to most 
intimate friends. 
Men — Dbbss. a man should wear either a black 
frock coat or a black cutaway, with the neck- 
tie, gloves, and other parts of the dress as 
subdued as possible. Under no conditions 
should light ties or light-colored hnen be 

Pall-bbabeks. See Pall-bearers, 

Precedence. At a church funeral the parents, 
arm in arm, follow the body of their child, 
and the children come next in the order of 
their age. 

A widow, leaning on the arm of her eldest 
son, follows the body of her husband, and 
the other children come after. 

A widower, attended by his eldest daughter 
or son, follows the body of his wife, and the 
children come after. 

The elder children always precede the 
younger. The pall-bearers are seated at the 
left of the main isle, and the near relatives 
at the right. 

Pdbuc Noticb. When the date of the funeral 
has been determined upon, notice should be 
published in the papers, giving date, place, 
and time of funeral — also date of birth and 
late place of residence of deceased. Such 
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annouacement may cont^ notice tliat tlie 
interment is private, and also the words: 
" Kindly omit flowers," 

A notice of death and date of funeral may 
be printed on heavy bordered cards or mourn- 
tog paper, and sent to friends. Sometimes 
a notice is written and sent to most intimate 
friends. 
Church. The pall-bearers and the nearest rela- 
tives meet at the house. At the appointed 
hour the procession leaves the house, the 
casket borne on the shoulders of the under- 
taker's assistants, followed by the pall* 
bearers, relatives, and friends. 

The same order is followed in the pro- 
cession up the aisle, the relatives occupying 
the first pews on the right, the pall-bearers 
the first pews on the left, of the middle aisle. 
At the conclusion of the ceremony the friends 
wait until the family and pall-bearers have 
left, and then quietly retire. 
House. At a house funeral, some one repre- 
senting the family should receive the people 
as they enter and direA them where to go, 
it being customary for the family and rela- 
tives to be in one room and the friends in 
another. 

Usually there are no pall-bearers; but if 

there are, their duties are the same as at a 

US 
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church funeral. TTie clergyroan should stand 
near the casket, and if there are musicians 
they should be so stationed that, while they 
are not seen, they are easily heard. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony the friends de- 
part, and thus allow the family and relatives 
to take the last leave of the deceased before 
they take the carriages for the cemetery. 

It is customary for the family to be (n 
retirement at the hour of the fimeral, and 
they are the first to enter the carriages. 

Those in charge of the house should, after 
the funeral party has left, arrange the 
apartments to make them as cheerful as pos- 
sible, and also provide a substantial meal for 
the mourners on their return. 

Gardm Parties* 

Caxds. Guests leave their cards in the hall either 

when entering or leaving only at large garden 

parties. 
Dssss. It is customary for women to wear Ught 

afternoon dresses. 

Men wear summer business suits, yachting 

flannels, and straw hats, and eves white duck 

trousers. Gloves are not worn. 
The regulation frock coat and high hat is 

not worn, save by men from the dty or at 

Kme extremely fashionable affair. 
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(hrtUn 'Parties iConHnmi) 
GuKSTs. After leaving their outer gannents in 
the dresslag-rooms, the guests should |>ay 
their respefls to the hostess, after which 
they are free to enjoy themsdlves as they 
please. 

The usual length of stay Is about half au 
hour or the whole afternoon. 

While guests may arriye at thdr own con- 
venient time, they would do well to remember 
that they have not the same freedom to cxime 
and go as at an afternoon reception. 

Guests should take leave of the hostess un- 
less she is very much engaged. 

H06TBS5. The hostess wears afternoon €bess, 
and usually one that is dainty and delicate — 
snitable for a summer afternoon. 

She receives on the lawn, shakes hands 
with each guest, and makes introdu<!Hons 
when deemed essential. 

She may, if she so desires, receive wiflr 
some member of her family. 

HouBS. These are from 3 to 7 p.m. 

Invitattons. These are issued in the name of 
the hostess, and may be engraved or written. 
ScKnetines the hostess writes on her card: 
Garden parly, /uly //, from / to 7, or she 
may nse an At Home card, and in the lower 
151 
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left-hand comer write: Garden Parfy. The 
engraved card nsnally indicates an elaborate 
affair. 

These invitations may be sent by mail or 



It is a good plan to add to the invitations 
some infonnation regarding the trains, or to 
eockse a time-table. 

All stidi invitations should be promptly 
adcnowledged or declined. 
Han. Men wear summer bnsfaiess sttits, vfbite 
dttd», or yachting flannels. A tennis snit 
would be permissible. 

The regulation frodc coat and high hat 
should be worn only by men from the city 
attending an affair in the comitry, or at some 
extremely fashionable affair. 

Men should greet the hostess both on their 
arrival and departure. 

Visiting-cards are left only at large garden 
parties. 
WoMBH. Women wear li^t, ddicate, afternoon 



They should greet the hostess, both on their 
arrival and departure. 

Visiting-cards are left only at Imj^ and 
fonoal outdoor afiairs. 

Geinmts, See CotSlions. 
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Aftbr HotJSB PakTY. While not necessary, a 
guest after a house party may send some 
trifle to the hostess as a token of pleasure 
and appreciation. 

Best Man. After the groom selaJls the best 
man, the latter should send a gift to the 
bride, and may, if he wish, send it to the 
groom, a custom not yet clearly established. 

Chsistbning. a christening ceremony offers a 
good opportunity for the invited guests so 
wishing to send a gift to the baby. These 
should be sent a day or two before the cere- 
mony, and, if of silver, should be suitably 
marked with the child's name, initials, or 
monogram. 

Engagbment. If both families of the engaged 
couple are old acquaintances, the parents of 
the man may send a gift along with their 
greetings and congratulations. 

Wedding. See Weddings — Gifts. 

Gifis Between JH«n and Women. Books, Sowers, 
and other small articles of decoration are 
proper gifts to accept. 

Sending valuable gifts of jewelry, or any 
other article, depends largely upon the re- 
lationships of the parties, and should not be 
done unless the sender is sure of its accept- 
163 
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anrx. Suck gifts should not be Accepted 
from mere BcgHaintancea or friends. 

It is bad form for a man to send expensive 
presents to a woman who may be compelled 
to tetura them. 



&oves. 

Mbn. At the opera or theatre, if in full dress, 
gloves may be diq>eneed with, but they are 
worn with street dress. With formal even- 
ing dress, white kid gloves should be worn. 

For aftunooa dress, gloves should be of 

undressed hid, gray, taa, or brown. When 

calling, the glove of the right hand should 

be removed upon entering the drawing-room. 

Gloves dionld not be worn at high teas. 

Mbn — Aftrbkoon Dsbss. Undressed kid 
gloves of a dark color are worn. 

MSN — Ballb. Men shotild always wear gloves 
at all balls, in summer or winter, in town or 
dty. 

M«N — Caixing on Wohen. Gloves need not 
be removed at a formal or brief call. 

MttN — Daitcbb. Gloves shoold be worn at formal 
dances, and should be put on before entering 
the room. 

M^N — High Tba. Men do not wear gloves. 
lU 
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Mbn — MouKNiiTG. Black or dark-colored gloves 
should be worn. 
. Mbn— Shaiino Hands. At weddings, operas, 
or dances, and oB all very formal occasions, 
men wear gloves. In shaking hands with 
women on these occasions gloves should not 
be removed. 

If a hostess wears gloves at any formal 
affair, a man wears his when he shakes hands 
with her. 

A man with hands gloved should never 
shake hands with a woman without an apology 
for so doing, unless she likewise wears gloves. 
A sudden meeting, etc., may make a hand- 
shaking in gloves unavoidable. Unless the 
other party is also gloved, a man should say: 
" Please excuse my glove." 
WoMBN. Gloves should always be worn on the 
street. 

At dinners, or formal teas, women should 
remove their gloves at the table and place 
them in their laps. 

At dinners and formal teas, when the 
women have retired to the drawing-room, 
they may resume their gloves of not, or fol- 
low the example of the hostess. 

At informal teas or "At Homes" the 
hostess need not wear gloves. 
Bkbakfast. Glovesshould be removed at table. 
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DiKNXs. Women may remove their gloves at 
table, and it is not necessary to re|dace 
them. They should be laid in the lap. The 
hostess generally detennines by her own 
a£&otts whether the wconen ^outd resume 
gloves or not. 

Mourning. Gloves may be of Uack kid, saMe, 
or black silk. la the evening, black snMe 
or glac6, or white snMe should be worn. 
White gloves with black stidung Should not 
be worn in the evening. 

Bhidb. See Bride — Gloves. 

Grooh. See Groom — Gloves. 

Ushers. See tlshers — Glo-ves. 

GoifM0>er. A man asked to be one t^ the sponsors 
at a christening ceremony shoold reply by a 
written note or by calling in person. 

He should call immediately on the parents 
aad send flowers to the motho-, and express 
hanself as pleased at the compliment. 

He should send a preseat to the child, 
tisually a piece of jewelry « some silver, and, 
if a wealthy lelatiTe, may deposit a sum of 
money to the child's credit, and present him 
with the bank-book. 

He should aiso send with his present one 
of his calling cards, on which is written some 
appropnate sentiment. 
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It is liis privilege, when the -nine Is sboat 
to be druak after the c^emoay, to fiist pro- 
pose the health of the child and then the 
health of the mother. 

The daties of the god&A^ at the ceremony 
con^9t of assenting to the vows. 

GoAno0ier. A woman a^ed to be a sponsor at a 
christening shonld immediately accept or de- 
fjine the invitation either by a written note 
or acaU. 

She should also call on the parents and send 
flowers to the mother, and express pleasure 
at the complu&ent paid to her. 

It is always customary for the godmother 
to give the child a gift, such as a christening 
robe, a cradle, or some piece of silver. If 
the latter is sent, it ^oald have the child's 
name on it. With the gift should be sent 
the sponsor's calling card, with some appro- 
priate sentiment on it. It is customary to 
send the gift to the child itsdf. 

6«&fen Weddings. Fifty years after the wedding- 
day comes the Golden Wedding. The invi- 
tations may bear the words: No presents 
received, and congratulations may be extended 
in accepting or declining the invitation. An 
entertainment is usnally provided for. 
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The gifts are, ap p ro p riately, articles of 
gold, and tUs is a fitting occasion ibr giving 
fifty gold pieces of either, five, ten, or twenty 
dollar denomination. The invitations are 
appropriately engraved in gold, and the: 
decorations golden in color. 

ftftemor of a State — Baw Addressed, An official 
letter begins: Sir, and ends: J have ike honor, 
sir, io remain your obedient servant. 

A social letter begins: Dear Governor 
Wilson, and ends: Believe me, most sincerely 
yours. 

The address on the ^ivelope is: Gov- 
ernor John J. Wilson. 

Grapes and ^ams should be eaten one by one, and 
the pits allowed to fall noiselessly into the 
half -closed hand and then transferred to the 
plate. 

Gfoom, The groom select his best man, usually 
an unmarried intimate friend, though a mar- 
ried man or widower is permissible. After 
consultation with the bride he calls upon the 
clergyman, the organist, the sexton, and in- 
vites the ushers. 

When he is informed by his bride of the 
day selected for the wedding, he should ask 
her mother to accept the day agreed upon. 
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He may make what present he desires to 
the bride, and, if he also wishes, to the brides- 
muds. If aay gifts are sent to the groom, 
they should bear his name or cipher. 

He should furnish the bride's family with 
a list of names of persons to whan he desires 
to have invitations sent, designating his pre- 
ference for those to be asked to the wedding 
breakfast or reception. 
Befoes CflBSuoNV. The day before the cere- 
mony, or sooner, he gives into the safe- 
keeptag of the best man the ring and the fee 
for the clergyman. 

He also sends or hands the marriage license 
(if one is needed) to the officiating clergy- 
man before the ceremony. 
Chukch. It is not customary for the groom to 
see his bride on the wedding-day till he 
meets her at the altar. The groom and the 
best man usually breakfast together on the 
wedding-day and arrive in ample time at the 
church. 

Upon the arrival of the bride in the vesti- 
bule, the clergyman enters the chancel, fol- 
lowed by the groom and the beat man. The 
groom then steps forward, and stands at the 
left of the clergyman, £adng the audience. It 
IB a good plan for both the groom and best 
man to l«ave their hats in the veaby, but if 
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the groom has not done so, he gives his hat 
and gloves to the best man on the approach 
of the bride, and advances to meet her. He 
gives her his left ann, and together they stand 
before the clergyman. 

At the proper moment he receives the ring 
from the best man and hands it to the bride. 
It is no longer in good form for him to kiss 
the bride after the ceremony, but after re- 
ceiving the congratnlations of the clergyman 
to give her his right arm, and together they 
lead the procession to the vestibule. 

Ci^RGYHAN. While the bride sele«5ls the offici- 
ating clergyman, it is the jdace of the groom 
to call upon him in regard to the details, and 
to pay him the fee. 

If the clergyman &om any catise — as, living 
outside of the State— cannot legally perform 
the ceremony, a magistrate should be present 
to legalize the marriage, and should receive 
a fee. 

Drbss — EvBNiNG Wbddibg. He wears full 
evening dress. 

Drbss— MoBinNG or Aptbrnooh Whdding,'. 
He wears afternoon dress, con^sting of a 
double-breasted frock coat of dark material, 
waistcoat, single or double (preferably the 
latter), of same material, or more usually of 
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some fancy material of late design. Tiat 
trousers should be of light pattern, avoidinff 
extremeB. The Uoec should be white, and 
the tie white or light material, and the gloves 
<rf gray suide. These, with patent-leather 
shoes and a silk hat, complete the costume. , 
ExPBNSBS. He pays for the license fee, the or- 
ganist's fee, and a fee to the sexton. 

Nothing less than five dollars in gold, 
clean bills, or a check in a sealed envelope, 
or more, according to social position and 
financial income, should be the clergyman's 
fee. Should there be one or two additional 
cl«gymen, he pays a fee to each, the fee of 
the offioiatiDg dergyman being double that 
of the others. 

He pays for the carriages of the ushers, 
the one for himself and the best man, and 
the one which takes away the married couple 
on their wedding trip. 

He pajra for ^e bouqu^ carried by the 
bride, and, if he wishes, for the booqtiets car- 
ried by the bridesmaids. He also pays for 
the cuff-buttons or sc^'f-^uns, and, if he 
wisbes, for the gloves and aedcties given 
to the ushers and the best zaaoi. 

He pays for the wedding-ring — a plain gold 
one, with initials of bnde and gixxHu and 
date of marriage engraved thereon. He may 
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alao present some aoavenits to the brides* 

He may gfive a faretvell dinaer a few eve- 
nings before the wedding to bis best man, 
ushers, and a few intimate friends. He sits 
St the head of the table and the best man 
opposite, and on this occasion be may give 
the scarf-pins or cufi-buttona, also neckties 
and gloves, if be wishes, to the best man and 
ushers. 

Faheweu, Dinkbr. See Bachelor's Farewell 
Dinner. 

GwvES. At a morning or afternoon wedding, 
the groom wears gray su^de gloves. 

At an evening wedding he wears white kid 
gloves. 

Wedding Breakfast. The bride and groom 
enter first, and are seated at the principal 
table. 

Wbdding Reception. The groom and his bride 
stand side by side and receive the congratu- 
lations of all present. The guests serve 
them refreshments. 

See also Best Man. Bride. Ushers. All 
items under Weddings. 

Groom's Family. See Family of Groom. 

Groom's Faifar. See Father of Groom. 
US 
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Greom's Mtlher. See Mother of Groom. 

Gvtsis. 

Guest of Honor at Balu. If the bail is given 
in honor of some special person, he should be 
met on his arrival, introduced to the women 
of the reception committee, escorted to the 
seat prepared for him, and be attended to the 
wholeeveningby the management of the ball. 

At the end of the ball, he should be escorted 
to his carriage. 
IfATB AT DiNNBHS. When a guest arrives late 
he should make a short and suitable apology 
to the hostess, and then tafee his seat as 
quickly and as quietly as possible. 

The hostess shakes hands with the guest, 
but does not rise unless the guest is a woman. 

The host should in either case rise and 
meet the guest, and assist him in finding his 
seat, and endeavor, by making the conversa- 
tion general, to distrafl attention from the 
event. 

For duties of guests, see other fnndUons — 
as. Balls — Guests, Christenings — Guests, etc. 
Hmd-sfuAiag—Initodudims. Women and men on 
being introduced may shake hands, but it is 
not good iorm. A polite bow, a smile, and 
friendly recognition is more conefl. If an 
advance is made by either party, it should be 
immediately accepted. 

va 
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H»i. 

Men — Caluhg. Wlien making a fonnal or 
brief call, the hat should be carried in the 
hand into the parlor. 

In apologizing to a woman, opening a door, 
or rendering any service to a woman in pub- 
lic, or in answering a question, the hat should 
be raised. 

When seeing a woman to her carriage, he 
should raise his hat upon closing the car- 
riage door. When attentions are offered by 
another man to a woman whom he is escort- 
ing, a man raises his hat in acknowledg- 
ment of the courtesy and thanks the party. 

In a street-car a man raises his hat when 
giving his seat to a woman. 

On the railroad a man removes his hat in 
the parlor-car, but not in the day coach. 

In an elevator a man should remove his 
hat in the presence of women. 

In hotels where c6rridors are reserved and 
used as places of meeting and recreation by 
the guests, no hats should be worn. Stand- 
ing uncovered when talking to a woman on 
the street is generally embarrassing to her, 
and it is better to make a polite bow and re- 
place it after a few seconds. 
Mourning. A crape band around the hat should 
be worn — the width of the band being deter- 
mined by the charat^er of the bereavement. 
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ISgk Test. This is an elaborate entertaimnent, ' 
and an elabcn'ate mena is generally served. 

Caixs. Calls should be made in person one week 
alter the event. 

GuSSTS. Guests wear evoiing dress, and should 
not remain nunc than half an boor. 

Invitations. These are engraved, and the 
hour for the entertainment s^iedfied. They 
should be issued in the name of the bostess 
only, except in such cases when the enter- 
tainment is the occasion of a d^bnt or an- 
other woman assists, in which event her 
name appears likewise. 

The invitations should be promptly ac- 
cepted or declined. 

Mbn. Full dress is worn, but men do not wear 
gloves. 

WouBN. Full dress is worn. 

Hime Weddings. Weddings at the homes of the 
brides vary much, according to the taste of 
the participants. The ushers, bridesmaids, 
best man, and maid of honor are generally 
dispensed with ; bat if present, their duties 
are the same as at a church wedding, with 
minor diff^ences. 

The clergyman stands in a large room 

decorated with flowers, facing the audience, 

with the groom beside him. The bride enters 

lOB 
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Home WeJdings ( Continued) 

on tlie arm of her father, followed by the 
bridesmaids and oshers, and the ceremony 
proceeds as at a church, with the usual con- 
gratulations to the groom and best wishes to 
the bride. 

Refreshments are served, either formal or 
informal. At an afternoon ceremony men 
wear the regulation afternoon dress, and if 
in the evening, the usual evening dress. 

Honeymoon. See Wedding Trip. 

Honor, ScMt of. The seat of honor is at the right 
of the host. 

Host. 

Afternoon Tbas. See Afternoon Teas— Host. 
BACHBi.OftS' DiNNBRS. See Bachelors' Dinners 

—Host. 
Bachelors' Teas. See Bachelors' Teas— Host. 
Bali^. See Balls— Host. 
Dances. See Dances (Formal)— Host. 
Dinners. See Dinners — Host. 
Matinees. See Matinees- Host. 
Theatres. See Theatre and Opera Parties 

Given by Men. 
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IvrxoDTTcnoira. Introduftiaii* to U» li 

an "At Home" or recepdoD bj women 
nrmatlmg hoattm, to those who have twcn to- 
vited to tine eiitcrt«iament by tkvm, «ic not 
rect^BiEOd thesreaftcr tnUess bf mutual con- 

SKSlt, 

tht hostett iQceMar ia her own home 
should oSer her hand to all to whoai aha is 
intiodnoad. 

tht fcosteas iatrodaces her imaKdkte fam- 
ily to aU ber guests. No fonsal pemiiaaigv 
is necessary. 

In the case of one woau> dealriae an in- 
trodnAion to another, the hoslcfls ahoold be 
asked to bring thia ^>otit. i 

ImmoDucTioifs bt dupnoms. At entertain- 
menti both the chapetnae and hw fnUgi 
ahovld eatar toccthcr, aod tkc (Atfonoe 
shonld iatrodttoe la pcot£g£ to the hostaaa. 

WOMBH CluW(9 Uvon. When callinf fonaally 
npon a bosteaa, a wowaa shonld leave a card, 
whether the hostcas waa at hone «r net 

Wfaea a aon «Bten wcicty, hie mothv, 
whan calling, oea laaTO hla carda for hw, and 
isTMatiflw to emtertaiwHiiU vQl SoBaw. If 
it li ImposaiUe for him to IcaTe caid» {or Um- 
sotf Alt may continne to do »o. 

Woun Lc^vxNO Caw ok. Whw a mother 
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Hostess CCffttHnwd) 

leaves her daughter's card, it is for the hostess 

only. 
High Teas. See High Teas— Hostess. 
Houss Partibs. See House Parties— Hostess. 
I^tJNCHBONS. See IfUncheons — Hostess. 
MatiitShs. See Matinees — Hostess. 
SHAKiifG Hanqs. See Shaking Hands — Hoet. 
Weddings. .S^ Mother of Bride. 

Hoars. 
Aftbxiioon Teas. See Afternoon Teas — Hours. 
BsBAEPASTs. See Breakfasts — Hours. 
Caixs. See Calls — Hours. 
DiNNEES. See Dinners — Hours. 
Garden Pasties. See Garden Parties — Hours. 
Luncheons. See Luncheons — Hours. 
MusiCALES. See Musicales — Hours. 
Receptions. See Receptions — Hours. 
Weddings. See Weddings — Hours. 

i&ose Fanends. See Funerals — House. 

House Parties. These usually refer to a group of con- 
genial persons, numbering from four to 
tw«ity-four, and visiting country homes, 
making a stay of a few days or a few weeks. 

UB 
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House 'Parties (^ConHnued) 

Dress, th.t length of the visit and the nattire 
of the house party determines the extent of 
wardrobe necessary. A guest shonld carry 
at least three changes of suits — one for the 
morning, one suitable for afternoon ento:- 
taininents, picnics, etc., and the regulation 
evening dress. 

Gdest. To be a welcome guest the visitor 
should accommodate himself as much as pos* 
sible to the plans of his hostess and the ways 
of the home life. 

A visitor should avoid the common mis- 
take of refusing to make a choice when a 
choice is offered. 

A guest should try to be congenial with 
the other guests, kind to the servants, and 
to be considerate of all others. 

Expenses. The hostess should furnish transpor- 
tation for both guests and baggage to and 
from the station. 

Each guest should pay for all expenses in- 
curred by him, and be especially careful, in 
the case of sickness or misfortune, that some 
items are not overlooked. 

Letter Aptek Depakturb. If the visit has 
been more than two days, the guest should 
write a short letter to the hostess, telling 
of the pleasure the visit gave them and their 
safe journey home. 
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A guest so desiring might send some triie 
as a gift to the hostess. 

Tipping Sbrvants. Unless a hostess posi- 
tively requests her guests not to tip, a guest, 
when leaving at the end of s visit at a pri- 
vate house, should remember the servants. 
The average American, from lack of a defi- 
nite standard, too often errs on the side of 
giving too much. 

Those giving personal service should be 
remembered, as well as those who render serv- 
ice — as, the coachman and outside servants. 

HosTB&s. While caref nl to provide entertainment 
for her guests, a hostess should be careful 
not to overentertain, and to allow each guest 
ample time in which to enjoy themselves 
any way they please. If an entertainment 
is planned for the afternoon, it is well to 
leave the mornings open, and vice versa. 

The success of the hostess depends on her 
making the guests feel free from care and 
ennui. 

Casing for thk Sick. In addition to the regu- 
lar care of the guest's room and attention to 
his comfort and pleasure, a hostess should 
double her energies in case her guest is sick. 
She is not called upon to pay for the ex- 
penses of telegrams, doctor's bills, medi- 
cines, etc., contnufted by the guest If a 
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Ibmat Pm4l*s (.CMHnugd-) 

guest departed without BttendiBC *^ tbtsa 
nuttoi, the hostess would have to pay for 
them. 
OiviHO V&MXwvu, to VuiTOBi. A hostess 
■honld, in bidding brewell to her viaitors, 
see that she does not overdo it. 

While it la not itriiBlj neconuy that a 
hoeteM should accompany a gueit to the depot, 
yet many still follow this nile, eqwdally in 
thfl ease of an onioaiTied woman, and are 
caref nl to aee to all ,tbe details of cheddng 
baggage, etc. 

In the case of a'faachelor, aneb attentkn 
is not ncoesMiy. 

A hostess ctmvesrs at her own expcase both 
the guest and baggag* to and fem the 
station. 
OuwTDio Vnmns. When an hour of arrival 
is specified in an invitation, the guest 
ahould be met at the station, espedally an 
unmarried woman, by the hostess or host. 
In case of married oonples or bachelon, a 
man servant may meet them. 

In all cases the hosten ahould arraa^ for 
the coBTeyance of both the guests and their 



A hostess accompeniaa a woman to the 
guest chamber, but Msids a man semnt 
with a bachelor to the latter's seoa. 
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Bms€ I^oHes (.CmtiHued) 

Invitations. These should state d^nitely 
when a visit is to begin and to end. It is 
also a good plan to allude in the iDTitation 
to any special amusement or entertainment'. 
These invitations should be answered 
promptly. 

Hbn — Drbss. a man should carry with him 
one boaness suit, evening clothes, and one 
ottting suit suitable for aftemoon entertain- 
ments—as, picnics, tennis, etc. This is almost 
indisp^isable, and more depends upon the 
nature of the entertainments and the length 
of the visit. 

WoMBK — DsBas. A woman should take at least 
three changes of dress — one to travel in and 
wear in the morning, one for evening wear, 
and a third for afternoon picnics, outings, 
etc The length of her visit and the nature of 
the entertainments and her individual taste 
determines how murh she may increase this. 

Boase of RepresenhH^oes, Member of. An official 
letter begins: Sir, and ends: /have, sir, the 
honor to remain your most obedient servant, 

A soda] letter begins: My dear Mr. WU- 
w», and ends: I have th^ honor to remain most 
simxrely yours. 

The address on the envelope is; Ifon, John 
/. Wiisoa, 
ITS 
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Btshand and Wlfe—Ua-ds, VistOng. See Carta, 

Visiting — Husband and Wife. 

In Memoriam Cards. Printed or engraved notes, w 
spedal cards, can be used, and should be 
heavily bordered. Custom allows much di- 
versity as to the contents of the card. Place 
and date of birth, residence, date of death, 
and any other information of interest to 
friends and relatives may be given. 

Infant's Cards. The full name of the child should 
be engraved, with date of birth in lower 
left-hand comer, enclosed in envelope with 
mother's card, and sent by mail. Such cards 
are generally held together with white ribbon. 

Informal Afternoon Teas. These are the usual after- 
noon teas. By formal afternoon teas are 
meant those for which specially engraved 
cards have been issued, and at which all the 
arrangements are more elaborate. 
See Afternoon Teas. 

BiMor, Secretaiy of— Hva> Addressed. An official 
letter begins: Sir, and ends: / have, sir, the 
honor to remain your most obedient servant. 

A social letter begins: My dear Mr. WU* 
son, and ends: I have the honor to remain most 
sincerely yours. 

The address on the envelope is: Hon. John 
/. Wilson, Secretary of the Interior^ 
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MmJKiilmii OMriKmldUcttvMlnaHklBci&tro- 
doAuMis. It is mains to end« thtti to caase 
^Mgieeatde cmnplicatioBa. It is anpudcia- 
ftUe to latroAoce one party to raotker after 
hftTint; been waiaed not to 4o aa. 

PoTKettiBc a p^'"""'' Bame whoi about to 
introduce la awkward, and when It does 
oocnr, o*e shanld apolofke and ask name. 
If a peno« falU to bear the name, It Is proper 
to infonn tlie one to whom jmi are intro- 
dooedMdtoaar: " Pardon me, bttt I fiuled to 
btsa jtmi mdm*." In makioc introdaAions 
OM alMoM diadactljr ynaonaoe the names. 

Pareats akonld not spiak of «r atrodnce 
teir <Mldiw aa Mfiu Amm, bnt simply 
JIfy Jm^ikr Anmm. Only before aerrants 
shonld they be i^oken o( as JIfiss Anna. 

Persons of celdirlty should have Intxodnc- 
tlons made to them. Men should always be 
introduced to women. Ok younger to an 
dder per9(», and nnmarrted penons to the 
manied. Peraoes at an entortainmest are 
introdooad to the foaat of the occarion. 

Women and men on beJug iatroduoed nay 
■bakt hands, but it k not gtxid form. A 
polite bow, a amile, and ilondly recvgnition 
ia more corredt 

Those invited to an antertalnmant are on 
oqual footing; it Is tharaiore not necessary 
to introdnce <aie to aaotlier. Ooaversatioo 
IN 
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lairodacHons (Ctm/tnuetf) 

may be held without this fonnality, though 
iiitrodu<^oiis may take place if desired. 
When an introduiftion occurs, future recog- 
nition is not warranted. For this reason 
great care should be exercised at entertain- 
ments that only those who are congenial to 
each other should be brought together. 

At small gatherings it is more kindly to 
introduce. When many are present, it is not 
customary to do so. 

Introduiftions shotild not take place in a 
chnreh or on the steps. 

It is quite proper to introduce one group 
to another without formality at any outdoor 
funtftion — athletic games, etc. Snch intro- 
daiAions need not imply further acquaintance 
if undesirable. 

Dancing. The man must be introduced to the 
woman, and he should ask her for the privi- 
l^e of a dance. 

Entertainmemts. Introdudtions are not abso- 
lutely required at musicales, teas, " At 
Homes," etc. One may converse with those 
nearest, but this does not warrant future 
recognition. 

Men. Men are introduced to women and single 
men to married men. 

When introduced to a woman, a man 

should bow but not shake hands, and make 

175 
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hirodac^ns (.Cmtintied') 

some pleasant obserratioiis, and express 
pleasure at the introdu(5tioii. 

When introduced to another man, the 
man should shake hands. 

Business introdntStiotis are immediate and 
personal, and are intended to bring men 
blether without mnch fbrmaUty. No for- 
mality is required in introducing one man to 
another on casual meeting. 

It is well to avoid exaggerated expres- 
sions, as: "Delighted to meet you," or 
"Glad to know you." A simple " How do 
you do " is better. 

A man introducing another to a woman 
should first ask her pennission to do so. 
This gained, he introduces him with the 
remark : ' ' Mr. Smith desires to be intro- 
duced to Miss Wilson." 

A woman's permission should first be ob- 
tained by the party introducing. Very often 
off-hand iDtroda<ftions take place ; but it is 
better to be more formal and careful, as in- 
dicated. If she evades or declines, a man 
should accept it without any show of feeling, 
and make it as easy for her as possible. 

After an introdu<5lion at an entertainment, 
when a man meets the woman on the street, 
she should bow first if she desires to continue 
the acquaintance. 
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Inirodactioia {Continued) 
Chaperons. A man should ncTer be iatrodoced 
dire<5l by card or letter to a young onmairied 
woman. If he desires to be introduced, the 
letter or card of inttoduifUoQ should be ad- 
dressed to her chaperone or mother, who may 
then introduce him to the young woman if 
she deems it advisable. 

At an entertainment a chapercme may ask 
a young man if he wishes to be introdticed 
to the one under her care. 
Formula. A good formula for men is : " Mr. 
Brown, may I present Mr. Clark ? " 

A man presenting a man friend to a woman 
should say : ' ' Mr. Williams desires to be 
presented to Miss Wilson. Miss Wilson, 
allow me to introduce Mr. Williams. This is 
Mr. Williams, Miss Wilson." 

The formality is sometimes waved, and the 
forms, "This is Mr. So and So, Miss Jones," 
"Mrs. Smith, Miss Jones," or "Allow me to 
present , ' ' are used when castial meet- 
ings occur. 
Party Introducbd. After receiving call of 
party to whom you have been introduced, 
the visit should be returned. If At Home 
card was left, the call should be made only 
on the days specified ; if an ordinary card, 
call at any time within three to ten days. 

If the party introduced leaves town, he 
177 
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hhvJadkas (GmHitued) 

ihosM MDd hit cud to his bte host bdcnie 
ICKTil^; npOK bis Ktttm, he should leave 
his ewd agBla. 

Pamt ImntODocmo by CAai>— Wmdw, A 
aobe of ezttknatioo may be seat by party vrbo 
brisgs ftbont the iiitn>dtiftio& to the party to 
wfacMH the hitrodoAion te made, giving such 
explanations ta may be deemed advisable. 

Two cards should be osed— a person's own 

card and the card of the patty being intro- 

dticed, enclosed in envelope, and sent by 

mail or messenger. On the left comer over 

, naste of patty Introdticed should be written: 

IninAitimi Mr. WOsm 

Pamt limoDUcnTO bt Lkttm— Wokbn. 
Care shonld be exercised that the faitrodoc- 
tion is agreeable to all concerned. 

JtKKPTlolfS. The man shoold ex^wess desire 
for an introdu&ioa. 

WoiOKii. Women calling and meeting others may 
be introdaced to each other by the hostess. 
Upon such an occasion, when a meeting hap- 
pens between women, converaatioo may take 
place between them withont an inttxtdndlioa. 
It does not im^dy farther aoqnaiataace if not 



Bxtrcffle etiquette demands that ao two 
of the same locality be introdnced to 
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ItdrodiicHons {Continued') 

each other without the consent of both parties. 
The objeift of this is that, although the par- 
ties may be agreeable to the hostess, they may 
be objedliouable to each other.' 

Women upon being introduced to each 
other may shake hands, but a sUght inclina- 
tion of the body, a smile, and an appropriate 
remark are more correct. 

When entering a room where others are 
assembled, introducing a guest to more than 
one person at a time is unadvisable. 

Men are introduced to women, single 
women to married women, and a young 
woman to an older one. 

No woman should allow a man to be intro- 
duced to her unless her permission has been 
first obtained. The exception would be in the 
case of a very elderly man, or a celebrity, 
when the honor would be conferred upon her. 

A married woman to whom a man is pre- 
sented receives him with some pleasant re- 
mark. An unmarried one receives him with 
a pleasant smile and repeats bis name. 

Personal introdudtion is done by a third 
party introducing two persons to each other, 
provided it is agreeable to all concerned. In- 
troduiilions* should be made with extreme 
care and caution, and not at all unless one is 
well acquainted with both parties. 
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MroAfcUons (^GmHnued') 

Outdoor introduf^ons — as, when meeting 
others, or at outdoor sports — need not be 
formal, but can be done haphazard. This 
does not imply further acquaintance if not 



FoRUtn,A. A woman should introduce her hus- 
band to acquaintances as "My husband," 
and not "Mr."; to intimate friends as 
" Henry," 

Hostess. Introduiflions to the hostess at an 
"At Home," or reception by women assist- 
ing hostess, of those who have been invited to 
the entertainment by them, are not recognized 
thereafter unless by mutual consent. 

The hostess receiving in her own home 
should offer her hand to all to whom she is 
introduced. 

The hostess introduces her immediate fam- 
ily to all her guests. No formal permis^on 



In the case of one woman desiring an intro- 
dut^on to another, the hostess should be 
asked to bring this about. 

Mrodadion, Letters of. The introduiaion of one 
person to another by letter is as follows: The 
party introducing writes the name of the party 
he introduces upon his own card, and above 
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Inirodadion, LeHers of (Cottitnued) 

his name the' words: Introducing Mr, Wilton 
(his friend's name). It is then placed in an 
envelope and addressed to the peison to whom 
the introdudtion is to be made. On the 
lower left-hand comer of the envelope. Intro- 
ducing Mr. Wilson, is written, and given to 
the bearer unsealed. 

The party to whom a letter of iDtroduiftion 
is given should send it by mail to the party 
they desire to be introduced to, enclosing 
their own card with address, and then await 
invitation to call. 

This is preferable to calling in person, as 
it may not be agreeable or desirable for the 
party to open and begiu such an acquaintance. 

In business introdntftion, such formality 
may be set aside. 

If a letter of introdudtion is personally de- 
livered, the party presenting it should also 
enclose card. 

If the party called upon is not at home, 
the tetter or card should not be left, but sent 
by mail or messenger. 

The one giving another a letter of iatro- 
dudUon may write to the friend explaining 
why it is done, who and what the party is. 

If a man sends a letter of introdudtion to 
a woman, she should acknowledge it, and, if 
she wishes, invite him to call. 
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Tnhwittdhn, LeHers of {Continued') 
Party Rbchiving — Women. The party receiv- 
ing cards of introduAion should call in per- 
son upon woman introduced; if unable to do 
so, a letter should be sent, stating reasons of 
inability to be present. A member of the 
family may make the call instead. It should 
be done within three days. 

If not agreeable to receive party for any 
reason, a card may be sent or left. No per- 
sonal visit need be made. 

hfoaUi's CalU. A woman unable to call from sick- 
ness may have her calls made for her by her 
sister, or daughter, or some female relative. 

hrvitaHons. Care should be exercised in inviting 
new acquaintances to breakfast, luncheon, or 
dinner, unless there are some particular 
reasons why they will be especially agreeable 
to those invited. 

All invitations should be sent by mail. 
Verbal invitations should be avoided as 
much as possible, and if a verbal one is given, 
it should be followed immediately by one in 
writing. 
Accepting os Declining. Invitations to all 
entertainments, when answers are expe<5led, 
should be acknowledged by a written letter 
of acceptance or regret. The answer should 
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hvoUtHotts {ConHnuetT) 

be sent to tbe person or cotntnittee lasaiag the 
invitatdon. 

Invitations to dinners, musicales, wed- 
dings, and breakfasts should be answered at 
once, and those to b&lls, dances, and recep- 
tions within one week. 

Invitations to ordinary " At Homes," teas, 
or weddings, which do not include invita- 
tions to the wedding breakfast or reception, 
need no Acknowledgment. 

The invitations sent to a family — as, 
mother, or daughter, or several daughters — 
may be answered by one person for all. But 
invitations sent to the men of the family 
should be answered by each man. 

When it is found necessary to decline after 
accepting an invitation, a card should be sent 
the evening of the entertainment with an ex- 
planatory letter the day following. 

Baixs. Invitations to balls or assemblies should 
be answered immediately, and if declined the 
ticket should be returned. 

Dancing. While a woman may accept or decline 
any invitation to dance, it is considered a 
disconrteous a<ft to refuse one man and to ac- 
cept thereafter from another an invitatiou to 
the same dance. 

WsDDiNGS. Such invitations should be answered 
at once, except when the invitation does not 
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indade an invitation to the wedding recep- 
tion or breakfast, in which case no answer is 
needed, 

AddsbsSING. When invitations are sent to a 
husband and wife and daughter, only one en- 
velope is needed, the daughter's nameappear- 
ing under her parents. Separate envelopes 
should be addressed to two daughters — as, 
Misses Wilson. 

Separate envelopes should be addressed to 
each son. 

Mbn. If an invitation is sent to a man, he should 
answer it himself; but if sent to a man and 
wife, the latter may answer for both. 

To Call with Chaperonb's Pbrmission. If 
permission is asked, and if agreeable, a chape- 
rone should invite a man to call upon her and 
her prot6g6. 

Every effort should be made to call at the 
specified time. 

To Call on Women. If a woman invitesa man 
to call without specifying the time, it is 
equivalent to no invitation at all. 

To Call on Wohsn throdgh I,BTTBits of 
IntboddcTION. If a man having a letter 
of introdui5lion sends the same by mail to a 
woman, it should be acknowledged by a writ- 
ten invitation tocall. If the person receiving 
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hvUathns {OmUnu^) 

the letter does not care to recetre the party, a 
card is sent which ends the matter. 

R. S. V. P. The use of these letters— standing 
for Ripondez, s'il wnts plali (Answer, if you 
please) — is decreasing. All invitations bear- 
ing these letters should be answered at once. 
These may be used on invitations to cere- 
monious receptions, breakfasts, luncheons, 
dinners, and to meet a prominent person. 

Wife. When a husband and wife are invited to 
a dinner, and the former does not accept, 
the wife should also decline and give her 
reasons. The hostess can then invite the 
wife only, who may accept. 

Women. A young woman receiving an invita- 
tion to a man's supper, tea, or dinner, may 
acc^t, if she has the consent of her mother 
or chaperone, and is assured that a chaperone 
will be present. 

Women — Thbatbb, Women receiving an invi- 
tation from a man for the theatre should have 
the consent of mother or chaperone, and when 
they accept, may, with propriety, request 
their escort not to provide a carriage unless 
full dress on their part is requested. 

AeTERNOON Teas. See Afternoon Teas — Invi- 
tations. Afternoon Teas (Formal) — Invita- 
tions. 
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At Hohbs. See At Homes — In'ntati<His. 
Bachelors' Dinnbrs. 6'« Bachelors' Dtnners — 

Invitations. 
Bachbwrs' Tbas. See Bachelors' Teas— lavi- 



Bali^. See Balls— Invitations. 

Breakfasts. See Breakfasts— Invitations. 

Bride. See Bride — Invitations. 

Christenings. See Christenings— Invitations. 

Cotillions. See Cotillions — Invitations. Cotil- 
lions by Subscriptions — Invitations. 

HtoiCalSS. See Musicales — Invitations. 

Pall-beakers. See Pall-bearers — Invitations. 

Parties. See Parties— Invitations. 

Telephone. See Telephone Invitations. 

Theatre. See Theatre and Opera Parties 
Given by Men — Invitations. 

Verbal. See Verbal Invitations. 

h>oiy Wedding, This is the thirtieth wedding: anni- 
versary, and is not nsaally celebrated. If, 
however, it is done, the invitations may bear 
the words: No presents received, and in accept- 
ing or declining the invitation congratulations 
maybe extended. Anyarticleof ivory is ap- 
propriate as a gift. An entertainment is usu- 
ally provided. 

U8 
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Jev€by — Mm. Jewelry, except the very plainest, 
shotlld not be worn, and in general the less 
tbe better. A display of diamonds and fancy 
jewelry betrays the poor taste of the wearer. 
A man wearing the |»n$ and badges of 
secret societies should see that they are small 
and imobtmsTe, for in jewelry, as in all 
matters of dress, quality rather than gnon- 
tity is to be desired. 

Jr. When the son is named after the father, he 
adds/r. to his name. Upon the death of the 
father he omits it. This abbreviation is 
sometimes added to a woman's name on her 
card when her husband has the same name as 
his father, and It is necessary to distinguish 
between the cards of the daughter-in-law 
and the mother-in-law. 

If the mother-in-law should become a 
widow and wish to retain the husband's 
baptismal name, she should add Sr., while 
her daughter would erase /r. 

If both become widows, and wish to 
retain their husband's ChriatiBn nuaes, the 
danghter-in-law should add/r. 

fiatlee of t/te IMM StattM Sapmtu Coitt4—H<m 
Adirtssti. An official letter begins : Sir, 
and ends: / have, sir, the honor to remain 
your must obedient servant. 
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Justice of th£ U. S. Sepreme Coert {Contmiud') 

A social letter begins: Dear Justice Wilson, 

and ends: Believe me, most sincerely yours. 
The address on the envelope is: Mr. Jus- 

iuxjoknj. Wilson, 

King of England~Hom ^drtsstd. An official letter 
begins: Sir, may it please your Majesty, and 
ends: I have the honor to remain your Majes- 
ty's most obedient servant. 

A social letter begins: ZJca^^iV, and ends: 
/ have the honor to remain your Majesty's 
most obedient servant. 

The address on the envelope is: To His 
Most Gracious Majesty, King Edward. 

KisSf Weddhg. The kiss in the wedding ceremony 
is being done away with, especially at church 
weddings. Only the bride's parents and her 
most intimate Mends should kiss her, and 
for others to do so is no longer good form. 

Knife and ForL The knife is always held in the 
right band, and is only used for cutting the 
food. The fork is used not only in eating 
fish, meat, vegetables, and made dishes, but 
also ices, frozen puddings, melons, salads, 
oysters, clams, Ipbst^^, and terrapin. 

The knife should never be used to carry 
food to the mouth. 
See also Spoon. 
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KiUghi—How Addressed. An official letter begins: 
Sir, and ends: / Have the hoTutr to retnain, 
sir, your obedient servant. 

A social letter begins : Dear Sir John Wil- 
son, and ends : Believe me, dear Sir John, 
faithfully yours. 

The address on the envelope is : To Sir 
John Wilson. 

WlFB OF. See Wife of Knight. 

tjttindress — Tips, Guests at the end of a house 
party do not dp the laundress unless she has 
done special work for them. 

teaiher Wedding. This is the twelfth anniversary 
of the wedding-day, and is not usually ob- 
served. If, however, it is observed, the in- 
vitations may bear the words: No presents 
received, and congratulations may be ex- 
tended in its acceptance or declination. Any 
article of leather would be an appropriate 
gift. An entertainment usually follows. 

LeUers. 

Addkbssing. See Addressing and Signing I,et- 
ters, and also under title of person addressed 
— as, Governor, Mayor, etc. 
Writthn aftek Housb Parties. If the visit 
has been more than two days in length, a 
guest should write to the hostess a short let- 
18» 
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Ldkrs iCttiHtttud) 

ter, telling of his pleasant visit and safe 

journey home. 
Conclusion of. See Conclusion of a Letter. 
Op CoNDOLaNCB. See Condolence, Letters of. 
Of InTEOdoction. Se4 Introdu<Sion, I,ettcrsof. 

Letiuce leaves should not be cut, bat folded np with 
a fork, and then lifted to the mouth. In the 
event of these being too large for this treat- 
ment, they should be brcten into soitablej 
pieces with the fork. 

License, Marriage. A lic en s e , when leqtiired t^ 
State law, should be obtained by the groom 
and handed to the officiating clergyman the 
day before the ceremony. Usually a small fee 
is charged, and the details, when entered upon 
the clerk's records, are open to public inspec- 
tion. The day need not be named, and until 
the marriage is solemnized the Uceose has no 
binding eSeiSt. 

Luncheons, Usually only women are invited fa^ 
these entertainments. Oddities, such as pink, 
blue, and yellow luncheons, are not in good 
taste. They should be as simple as possible. 
Informal luncheons are the same as in- 
formal breakfasts. A more formal luncheon 
is proper when introducing a special guest 
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laneftecns {ConHnued) 

Small tables are used, and diagrams of their 
arrangement are placed in the dressing-room, 
designating the places of the guests. 
Caijls. Calls should be made a week after 

entertainment. 
WoKBN. Women dress in visiting toilettes and 
wear their bonnets, laying aside their wraps 
in the dressing-room. Gloves should be re- 
moved at table. 

After coffee, the guests should take their 
leave, making some gracious remark to the 



Calls should be made a week after the 
entertainment. 

Given by Bachbloks. See Bachelors' Lunch- 
eons. 

Gdbsts, Only women, as a rule, attend lunch- 
eons. For further details, see Luncheons — 
Women. 

HosTBSS. Iiitrodu<5Uons take place in the parlor. 
At the appointed hour the hostess leads the 
way to the drawing-room, followed by the 
guests. 

The hostees and principal guest should sit 
at one of the centre-tables. Betw^n the 
couraes the hostess and two of the women 
seated with her rise and change seats with 
others. This may be done by others also if 
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laneheons iGmHnued') 

they desire. They take their napkios with 
them. 

HoDKS. The honr is from i to 3 p.ii. 

Intkoductions. IntrododUons take place in the 
parlor. 

Invitations. Cards are engraved, and sent two 
we^s in advance. 

Mbn — Leaving Cards. If menareinvited, they 
should, after a Itmcheon, leaveacard for host 
and hostess, whether the invitation was ac- 
cepted or not; or it may be sent by mail or 
messenger, with an apology for so doing. 

Maids — Tips. It is customary for guests leaving 
after a visit at a private house to remember 
the maid who has taken care of the room 
by giving her a reasonable tip. A woman 
should give more for extra attention. 

Sl&id of Honor, This important person is seleded 
by the bride, and afts for her in all details, 
being virtually mistress of ceremonies and fill- 
ing a position requiring administrative ability 
and taA. She a<5ts in the same capacity as 
the best man does for the groom. 

She is invited, of course, to the dinner 
given by the bride to the bridesmaids. 
She fulfils whatever duties the bride has 

IBS 
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Ubiii of Honor iContinued) 

been unable, from press of time, to attend to 
— as, making calls, etc. 

Church. She goes to the church with one of 
the parents of the bride, and meets the bride 
and the bridesmaids ia the vestibule. In the 
procession she follows behind the brides- 
maids, and precedes the flower girl, if there 
is one — otherwise the bride. On their arrival 
at the altar she takes her place by the side of 
the bride, and is ready at the plighting of the 
troth to take the bride's glove and bouquet, 
and returns them to her at the end of the 
ceremony. 

After the congratulations of the clergy- 
man, she parts the bridal veil, arranges the 
bride's train, and follows the bride down the 
aisle to the vestibule. 

Here, after giving h^ best wishes to the 
bride, she takes her carriage to the bride's 
house to take part in the reception or break- 
fast. 

Day of Wicddikg. She should be at the house 
of the bride on the morning of the wedding- 
day to assist the bride's mother, to see that 
the trousseau is all ready and packed, that 
the bridesmaids are on time, and to attend 
to the many details liable to arise. 

Dkbss. Her dress should be some deUcate color 
other than white, so as not to detract &om 
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Maid of Honor (CmHnutd) 

the bride, and should be subdued in compori- 
aon. It may be, and usually is, more 
elegant in quality than that of the brides- 
maids. 

Wbdding BkbaeFAST. The best man escorts the 
maid of honor, and they are usually seated 
at the bridal table. 

Wedding Rkcsption. She stands next the 
bride to receive with her, and also retires 
with her to assist the Utter in exchanging 
her wedding-dress for the traveling-dress. 

It is her privilege to cast a slipper at the 
carriage which takes away ^ married 
COtt^e, and her duty to prepare packages of 
rice, which are given to tiie guests to be 
thrown after the married couple as they 
leave the house, 

MaiChviisHonsSMh' AH iavitatioas should be 
sent by mail and verbal ones avoided^ 

Mail or Messenger, Sttufing Cvis by. Sea Cards, 
Visiting — Sending by Uail or Messenger. 

Mm Servants— T^. It is customary ior a man, 
at the end of a house party, to give to the 
man servant who has a<£ted as his vakt a 
suitable tip. 
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Marchioness — Horn Addressed. An official letter 
begins : Madam, and ends : I have the honor 
to remain your Ladyship's most obedient 
servant. 

The address on the envelope is : To ike 
Most Noble the Marchioness of Kent. 

A social letter begins : Dear Lady Kent, 
and ends : Believe me, dear Lady Kent, very 
sincerely yours. 

The address ou the envelope ia: To the 
Marchioness of Kent. 

Sardnoness, Dom^tr—Ih^ Addresstd, An offi- 
cial letter begins : Madam, and ends : I have 
the honor to remain your Ladyship's most 
obedient servant. 

A social letter begins : Dear Lady Kent, 
and ends : Believe me, dear Lady Kent, very 
sinarely yours. 

The address on the envelope in both cases 
is : To the Dowager Marchioness of Kent, or 
To Mary, Marchioness of Kent. 

Marquis — Horn Addressed. An official letter begins : 
My Lord Marquis, and ends : / have the 
honor to be your Lordship' s obedient servant. 

The address on the envelope is : To the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Kent. 

A social letter begins ; Dear Lord Kent^ 
and ends : Believe me, Lord Kent, very sin- 
cerely yours. 
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Msuqais (_Coniimted) 

The address on the envelope i&: To tke 
Marquis of Kent. 



Dadghtbr op. See Daughter of Marqtiis. 

WiFQ OF YouNGBR SoN OF. See Wife of 
Younger Son of Marquis. 

YoUNGBR Son of. See Son (Younger) of Mar- 
quis. 

Barking Wedding Presetds. While it is not stritfUy 
necessary that wedding presents be marked, 
yet it is customary, and they should always 
be marked with the bride' s maiden name, un- 
less specially intended for the groom's indi- 
vidual use. 

MaHntes. Proper music shotild be provided. 

The refreshment-room should be within 

easy reach. I,ight dainties should be served 

occasionally to those not caring to go to the 

refreshment-room. 
DbESS. If after six o'clock, evening dress shotild 

be worn; otherwise, afternoon dress. 
Host. The head of the house need not be present. 
HosTBSS. The hostess and those assisting her 

should not dance, unless all her guests are 

provided with partners or are otherwise 

entertained. 
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Maiinies {CmHmied') 

Invitations. These may be written or engraved, 
with Dancing and the hour for beginning in 
the lower left-hand comer. They should be 
sent two weeks in advance, and should be 
promptly answered. 
Mbn, Gloves should be worn when dancing. 

See also Balls. Cotillions. Dances. 
Dancing. 

Mayor of a City— Horn tAMvssed. An official let- 
ter begins : Sir, or Your Honor, and ends : / 
have the honor, sir, to remain your obedient 
servant. 

A social letter begins: My dear Mayor 
Wilson, or, Dear Mr. Wilson, and ends: Be- 
lieve me, most sincerely yours. 

The address on the envelope is: His Honor, 
the Mayor of Kent, John J. Wilson. 

Men. 
Addkbssing Ehvblopss. See Addressing En- 
velopes — Men. 
Afternoon Drbss. See Afternoon Dress — Men. 
Afternoon Teas. ^i?e Afternoon Teas — Men. 
Bachelors' Dinners. See Bachelors' Dinners 

— Men. 
Bachelors' Teas. See Bachelors' Teas — Men. 
Balls. See Balls— Men. 

Etiq.-Jr ' 
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BiCTCi,tKG. See Bicyling — Hen. 
Bowing, See Boiving — Men. 
Brbaktasts. Set Breakfasts-^Moi. 

Calls. See Calls — Men. 

Cakds. See Cards, Visiting— Men. 

Chap BROHBS. See Chaperooes — Men. 

CHKI8TBKIK08. See Chrirtenings— Meo. 

CoHCLDSiON OF Lbi^sss. See CouclUfllon of a 

letter— Men. 
ConLUONS BY fiUBSCRIPTIOITS. ^wCotUUoBBbjr 

SubscnpHons — Men. 
Daucbs. See Dancea— Men. 
Dancing. See Dancing — Men. 
DfcBUTAMTQ. See Debutante— Men. 
DiNNBRS. See Dinners — Men. 
Driving. See Driving — Men. 
DitBss. See Dress — Men. 
Engagbubht. See Bngagemoit — Metu 
Evening Debss. See Evening Dress — Men. 
FXOWBRS. See Howers — Men. 
PmntKAU. See Funerals — Men. 
Gabdbn Pabtibs. See Garden Parties^Hcn. 
OiAVBS. See Gloves— Men. 
High Tba. See High Tea— Men. 
H0Ti» Paktibs. See House Parties — Men. 
Intboductions. See Introductions— Men. 
Invitations. See invitations — Men. 
JBWBLEY. See Jewelry — Men. 
LuNCHSONS. 5e«I,nncheoiis — Men. 
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Men iConiinued') 
Morning Dress. See Morning Dress — Men. 
Mourning. See Mourning — Men. 
Nbwcombr, Rbsidbnts' Duty to. See New- 
comer, Itesidents' Duty to Men. 
RmiNG. See Riding — Men. 
Saijjtxtions. See Salutations— Men. 
Shaeino Hands. See Shaking Hands — Men. 
STAnoMSRV. See Stationery — Men. 
Srsaar-CARS. See Street-cara — Men. 
S*Ra«T BrifimtTOt. S'wStreet Etiquette— Men. 
Thsatke FARTias. See Theatre Parties — Men. 
Ti-njis. S'w Tltlos—Mea. 
ThavBUng. See Traveling— Mea. 
Weddings. See Weddinga— Men. 

Messenger Sending Cards hy. See Cards, Visititig 
— Sending by Mail or Messenger. 

mu^tr (Pmt€9lanf)~H6w Addresatd, An official 
letter begins : Reverend Dear Sir, and ends ; 
/remain sincerely yours. 

A social letter begins : Dear Mr. Wilson, 
and ends: lieghtemain sincerely yeurs. 

The addresG oti the envelope is: The 
Revertnd John /. Wilson. But if the elergy- 
BMn holds the degree of D.D. (DoAor of 
Divinity), the address may be : Tke Reverend 
John J. Wilson, D.D., or Reverend Dr. John 
J. WUmt. 
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SBiUskf. See Clet^Ttnan. 

SSss. This is the prefix both in conversation, cor- 
respondence, and on the visiting-card of the 
eldest daughter, the nest daughter being 
known as Miss Annie Smith; but on the 
death or marriage of the eldest daughter, she 
s Miss Smitk. 



Maiofframs. If men and women wi^, these may 
be stamped in the latest colors on their sta- 
tionery. When the address is stamped^ it 
is not customary to stamp the monogiam. 

The latest fashion in the style of mono- 
grams require that they should be the size ot 
B ten-cent piece. 

All individual eccentricities of facsimiles 
of handwriting, etc., should be avoided. 

It is not customary to have the monogram 
»n the flap of the envelope. 

If seaUng-wax is used, it should be of some 
dull color. 

^ttminff 9}ress. 
IdSN. Morning costume ccmsists of a dark frock 
coat, with vest and light trousers. This can 
be worn at any entertainment occurring in 
the daytime — as, weddings, Itmcheons, re- 
cq>tions of all kinds, matinees, or ceremoni- 
ous visits. 
Anything worn is admissible in morning 
200 
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Morning Dress {Continued) 

dress, a business suit, cutaway, sack suit, 
hats or caps, and undressed kid gloves of a 
dark color. 

At out-of-town resorts, golf, wheeling, and 
yachting costumes suitable for outdoor sport 
may be worn in the morning. 

It is considered the correiil thing for a man 
to tie his own tie instead of buying them 
ready made. 

See also Afternoon Dress— Men. Evening 



Moiher, A mother should receive an invitation for 
any f un<!Uon to which her daughters are in- 
vited, and should go and return with them. 
DfeBUTs. The mother and the elder unmarried 
daughter, prior to the d^but, calls formally 
upon those who are to be invited. She 
stands at her daughter's side to receive the 
congratulations of the guests, and at a dance 
she selects the first partner to dance with the 
debutante, and at the dinner or supper is 
escorted by the most distinguished man. 
See also Chaperone. 

Mother of Bride. At the wedding reception she is 
escorted by the father of the groom, and re- 
ceives with the married couple. 

At the wedding breakfast she is escorted 
by the father of the groom. 
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i^tther of Groom. At the wedding reception she 
receives with the married coaple. 

At the wedding breakfast she is taken in 
by the father of the bride, fbllowhig after 
the ashets and the maids of honor. 

Moaming. Those in mourning for parent, child, 
brother, or husband should not be seen at 
any public fimdtion or private entertainment 
before six months have passed. 

Cards. These are the same size as visiting-cards. 
A black border is used, the width to be regu- 
lated by the relationship to the deceased 
Relative. 

They should be sent to Indicate temporary 
retirement from and re-entrance loto society. 
Within a month after death in a family 
friends should leave cards. The persons re- 
ceiving the same should acknowledge the 
remembrance and sympathy when they are 
' ready to resume their social fuildlioiis. This 

may be done by letter or card. 

Men. Mourning cards are the same size as vidt- 
ing-cards, and a black border is used, the 
width to be regulated by the relationship of 
deceased relative. 

Women. Mourning cards should be sent, to in- 
dicate temporary retirement from society. 
Later cards should be sent, to Indicate return 
to society. 
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SLamiag (^ConHmied') 

Cbilducn. Children under twelve need hot be 
drestad La mourniBg, though they often are. 
Only the lightest material should be used. 
Girls of more advanced age do not wear veils, 
but crape may be worn in bat or dress, ac- ^ 
cording to taate. 

For parent, brother, or sister, mourning is 
worn for about one year. 
Msx. Men wear motuning one year (or loss of 
wife. 

A crape band shonld be worn around the 
hat, its width being determined by the near- 
ness of the relative mourned for. It is usu- 
ally removed after eight months. 

A widower wears mourning for one year, 
or, if he wishes, eighteen months, and for a 
brother, sistttr, parent, <x a child, from six 
months to a year, as lie desires. For the 
loss of other relatives, duration of mourning 
is generally regulated by the members of the 
fiunily. 

"Fhe wearing of a black band on the coat 
sleeve in token of half -mourning is an Eng- 
lish custom, and is somewhat practised in 
this country. 
Statiohbut — IfBN. A widower uses a black 
border about one-third of an inch on his sta- 
tionery, and this at intervals is diminished. 

All stamping shottld be done in blai^. 
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WOHSN. A widow's stationery should be heav- 
ily bordered, and is continued as long as she 
is in deep mourning. This is gradually de- 
creased, in accordance with her change of 
mourning. 

All embossing or stamping sbotild be done 
in black. 

Wbddings. Motiming should never be worn at 
a wedding, bat it should be laid aside tem- 
porarily, the wearer appearing in purple. 

Widows. A widow should wear crape with a 
b(»met having a small border of white. The 
veil should be long, and worn over the iace 
for three months, aAa which a shorter veil 
may be worn for a year, and then the face 
may be exposed. After six months white 
and lilac may be used, and colors resumed ' 
after two years. 

WouBN. The moumii^ dress of a woman Sor 
parent, sister, brother, or child is the same 
as that worn by a widow, save the white 
bonnet ruche — the unmistakable mark of a 
widow. 

For parents and ddldreu, deepest mourn- 
ing is worn at least one year, and then the 
change is gradually made by the addition of 
lighter material or half-moumlng. 

For other members of the family — as, aunts, 
ancles, grandparents, cousins, etc.— black 

au 
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laming {Contmuei') 

clvthes sboald be worn, but Dot Iieavy 
monming. 

Comi^imeQtary mourning is worn for three 
tnontls ; this does not necessitate crape and 
veil, but any black material can be used. 

WoHSN, FOR Children. For a child, mourning 
Is usnally worn for six months, thereafter 
substituting black and white. 

For Brother and Sister, etc. Mourning for 
a brother or sister, step-parents, or grand- 
parents is the same as for parents, but the 
time is shorter, generally about six months. 
For an aunt, uncle, or cousin the time is 
three mMiths. 

For FiANcfi. In the event of the death of a 
woman's betrothed shortly before the date of 
the wedding, she may wear black for a short 
period or full mourning for a year. 

For Hdsbands, Mourning cards are sent out, to 
indicate that they are not making or receiving 
calls. 

Mourning is generally worn for two years, 
and sometimes much longer. Woolen 
material of the deepest black and crape 
should be worn during the first year. 

When out-of-doors a crape veU ^ould be 

worn for a year, or at least three months, 

covering the face, or, if preferred, the veil 

may be ^rown over the shoulder, and a 

a06 
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small one of tnlle, or otker suitable material, 
edged with crape, worn over the fiue. 

A crape bonnet should be worn, and a very 
small white mche may be added if deared. 

After the first year a gradual change to 
lighter mooming may be made by discarding 
the widow's cap and shortening the veil. 
Dull silks are used in place of crape, accord- 
ing to taste. In warm weather lighter 
materials can be worn — as, piqa6, nun's veil- 
ing, or white lawn. 

Black fdrs and sealskin may be worn. 
Precions stones, such as diamonds and pearls, 
may be osed if mounted in Uack enamel. 
I G(dd jewelry should not be used. A woman 

should avoict all pretensicHis to excessive 
styles. 
FOK Husband's Rblativbs. A married wconaa 
wears mourning for her husband's immediate: 
relatives. 
FoK Paxign'TS and Gkandchildrbn. Momning 
for these persons is generally worn for one 
year. During the first ^x months, blat^ 
material trimmed with crape is naed, and also 
a de^ veil, which is thrown over the back of > 
the head and not worn over the face, as for a 
husband. After this period the mourning' 
may be lightened, according to taste. 

Set also Death in the Family, Fiuterals. 
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i&. and Mrs, Cards {VhtHng). These car<iG are net 
g^erally used far ceremonious calls after the 
fiist series of return calls made hy the 
bride. 

If the husband is unable, the first year 
after marriase, to make formal calls, his wife 
uaes the Mr. and Mrs. cards, and such is 
accepted as a call from him. £nt after 
one year she should leave their separate 
caf4s. 

These are itsed on formal occasions — as, 
returning a first call, condolence, congratula- 
tiops, or P- P- C. — ^whoi both the husband 
aa<i wife sie represented. 

When they are used the first year after 
marriage, they should have the address in 
right-hand comer and reception days in 
Jower left-hand corner. 

The sard should read : 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wren Wilson 



WBDmNOS- The organist and the music are 
nai^ally aele<5led by the bride. Before her ar- 
rival, the organist plays some bright selec- 
tion ; but on her entering the church and 
passing tip the aisle, he plays the wedding 
marob. 

ApTQRNOOV Tba# (FoufAi,). Music is always 
appropriate on these occaaioiu. 
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Dbsss. The mle would be that at an afternoon 
affa JT afternoon dress would be worn, and 
evening dress at an evening affair. 

Hours. For an afternoon tnusicale, the hours 
are usually from four to six. For an elabo- 
rate evening drawing-room concert, any hour 
may be seletfled. 

Invitations. These are sent out two weeks 
before the event. If entertainment is in the 
evening, they should be issued by hnsband 
and wife. If given in honor of a prominent 
person at any honr whatever, the cards 
should be engraved, and in either case the 
word Music should appear in the lower left- 
hand comer. 

These should be acknowledged at once t^ 
a letter of acceptance or regret. 

Napkins, when in use, are laid on the lap, and, when 
finished with, are not folded up unless one is a 
guest for a few days; on all other occasions 
they are left unfolded, A good plan is to 
follow the example of the hostess. 

When fruit is brought on, a small fruit 
napkin is placed across the knee or held in 
the right hand, with which to hold the fruit, 
and when it is no longer needed, it should 
be laid beside the {date. 
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Nafvy, Secrelaiy of—Hmo Addrtaei. An official 
letter begins : Sir^ and ends : / kame, sir, the 
fumor to remain your most obedient servant. 

A social letter begins : Afy dear Mr, Wil- 
son, and ends : / have IMe honor to remain 
most sincerely yours. 

The address on the envelope is : Hon. John 
J. Wilson, Secretary of the Navy. 

New AajaainiaiKes, 
Women. New acquaintances should not be in- 
vited to entertainments unless agreeable to 
all concerned. 

An entertainmwit can be given to meet 
new acqaaintances if there be some special 
reason for so doing. 

Elderly persons and professional people can 
send their cards to younger persons if they 
wish to continne acquaintance. 

Neatcomers. 

Ball iNviTAnoNS. It is allowable for a new- 
comer wishing to give a ball to borrow the 
visiting list of scone Mend ; but she should en- 
close in each invitati(Hi a calling card of this 
friend, so that the invited ones may know 
that the friend is aiding as a sponsor. 

Duty of. No efEort should be made to obtain 
recc^nition <^ older residents. 

Visits from neighbors should be returned 
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[ {Continittd) 
within a woek. If from any reasoB a new- 
comer is unable to call, a note statbig: the 
reason should be soit. 

If vi«it of neighbor's male relative is de- 
sired, a woman may send liim a written or 
verbal invitation; bnt if visit is not desired, 
no notice is taken of his card, in the event of 
one having been left. 

Rbsidents' Duty to Mbn. Whea calling, kias- 
woman leaves cards of all the male membets 
of family who are in society. If tbeee cards 
left by kinswoman are not followed by an 
invitation to call, it is presumed that the 
acquaintance is not desired. Men can not 
call upon women of the family of new resi- 
dent, unless invited to do so by either verbal 
or written message. 

Residbhts* Duty to Wombn. The newcomer 
receives the first call from the older re^dent, 
which should be made within a reasonable 
time. Women making the first call, leave 
their own card and those of the male mem- 
bers of the family. 

It is unnecessary to be introduced in the 
absence of letters of introdu^on. Visits 
should be of shprt duration, 

Oltws are eaten with the fingers, 
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Oranges, served in divided seiftions, sweetened, and 
tlie seeds removed, sliould be eaten vrith the 
fort. If served wliole, cut into suitable por- 
tions. Remove seed and skin. 

Orgmifi ai Wtify^s, The orgawst is seleAed 1^ 
the brid*, but tlw f*e is paid by tlie groom. 

Overcoat— Sitn Catling on Women. When making a 
format or brief call, the overcoat should be 
left in the haU. 

P, P, C. Cards (Visaing'}. These letters— standing 
for Pour prendre amgS (To take leave) — are 
written in the lower left-hand comer of the 
visiting-card. These cards are used as a 
formal farewell to 5a(^h friends and acquaint- 
ances whose ^friendship it is desired to con- 
tinue. 

They may be left in person, or sent upon 
departure from city or winter or summer 
resort. They are rarely used in brief visits, 
and should only be used at the close of a 
season. 

Care should be exercised in sending them, 
as ap oversight in so doing may cause the 
loss of good friends. 
A^u af ITwWfiv** At the wedding, if pages are 
present, they are usually dressed in satin 
court costumes, and carry the bride's train. 
SU 
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Patt-besutrs. It is not good taste to ask relatives to 
be pall-bearers. The usual number is six to 
eight elderly men for elderly person, and of 
young men for a young man. Six young 
women in white would be a suitable number 
to adt as pall-bearers for a young woman. 

Pall-bearers should be asked either by note 
or by a representative of the head of the fam- 
ily of the deceased. 

The pall-bearers assemble at the honse at 
the appointed hour, and there take the car- 
riages reserved for them. They disperse 
after the church service. 

Except in the case of young women, car- 
riages are not sent to bring pall-bearers to 
the house. 
Caixs. After accepting an invitation to adt as a 
pall-bearer, a man should call at the house of 
the bereaved and leave his card. 

A few days after the funeral he should call 
again and leave his card. If he wishes, he 
may simply ask at the door after the women 
of the family. 
Dress. The pall-bearers wear black frock coat, 
trousers, and waistcoat, a black silk hat with 
a mourning band, black shoes, and black kid 
gloves. The linen should be white 
FXOWBBS. Unless there has been a request not 
to send flowers, a pall-bearer may do so a&a 
his first call. 
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PaU-hetatrs iCofUinued) 

li he wishes, a few days after the funeral 
he may send flowers to the women of the 
family with his card, on which should be 

written: With ike compliments of . 

IsviTATiONS- The invitation should be promptly 
accepted or declined, and if accepted only 
illness or nnavoidable absence from the city 
would excuse a man from attending. 

Paper Wtdding. The first wedding anniversary is 
called the paper wedding, and is not usual- 
ly celebrated. If, however, it is celebrated, 
the invitations may bear the words : No 
presents received. Congratulations should be 
extended in accepting or decUning the invi- 
tations. Any article of paper would be ao 
appropriate gift. An entertainment should 
follow. 

'Pifties, These are less formal than balls. 

They generally begin at nine or nine-thirty, 
with dancing at ten-thirty or eleven. The 
supper precedes the dancing. Those who do 
not take part in the dancing may leave be- 
fore it begins. 
Invitations. These are engraved, giving hour 
for beginning in lower left-hand comer, and 
should be sent two weeks in advance. One 
envelope only need be used. They should . 
be answered promptly. 
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Pahwusses. It is customary for the nwofisement 
of any institDtion giving a public ball to 
formallr invite «x, elgltt, or mere married 
women to aA as patroneaees, and for their 
namefi to appnr on tha invitations. If 
badges sre worn, tacit patroness is sent one 
or givsn one at the ball-room. 

The patronesses, after batng wtlcomed at 
the ball by the management committees, take 
tiieir places, ready to receive the guests. 

Tbc 'Committee of Arrangements should 
loot after the patronesses, introduce distin- 
gui^ed guests to them, escort them to sup- 
per and finally to their carriages. 

See aiso Cotillions by Subscriptiaiis — 
patronesses. Dances. 

Ptat^its ahoold be quartered and the qairtuv peded, 
then taken up by the fingers and «aten. 

P«i are eaten with a fork- 

Phtrifi and Gnpes should be eaten one by one, and 
the pits allowed to fall noiselessly into the 
half-closed hand and then transferred to the 
plate. 

Futat CafJs. It is wise to re8tri<^ the use of pos- 
tals to impersonal communications; but if 
they must be used, the message should be 
brief with an apology for its use. It is a 

fU 
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Postal Cards {CffnUmed) 

gppd plan in aiJiJition to ©mtt the usual My 
4ear, and to ^gn with the initials only and 
the full s 



Postponing Dinnars Sfc CvtoeUng DtntwriB. 

Postponing Weddings. See Weddings— Invitations 
Racalled. 

Precedtnct- 

DiNNBRS. See Dinners — Precedence. 
PliNERAi^. See Funerals— Preced^ce. 
Theatre. See Theatre — Precedency. 

Presents. See Gifts. 

President— How Addressed, An official letter be- 
gWS : Sir, and ends : /fiave fk* hencr to re- 
tnainyour titeit obedient lervani. 

A social letter begins : Afy dear Mr. Presi- 
dent, and ends : / have the honor to remain 
mest sincerely ywrs. 

The addreps q^x tke mveiopc is i Pretident 
J$h» Wii*on. 

Prince, JRoyaf-~Hev/ Ad4rtsttd. An official letter 
begins: Sir, may it please y^r Royal High- 
ness, and ends: / kav» the hmor ia remain, 
sir, your Royal Highness' AumMe fervent. 

211 
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Princt, Rtiyal iConHmed) 

A social letter begins : Dear Sir, and 
ends : Your RayaX Highness most obedient 
servant. 

The address on the envelope is : To His 
Reyal Highness, ike Prince of Waies. 

Princess, ^ipy»t—Hent Addressed. An t^dal letter 
begins : Madam, may it pUase your Royal 
Highness, and ends ; Your Rtyal Highness' 
most obedient servant. 

A sodal letter begins : Dear Madam, and 
ends : Your Royal Highness' tnost obedient 
servant. 

The address on the envelope is : To Her 
Royal Highness, the Princess of Wales. 

Prtoa^ Wtddings. These are attended only by 
intimate friends and members of the 
family, and vary bnt little from home wed- 
dinj^. 

If the family is in nouming the cards are 
isstied with the name of bride and groom 
and new address, together with card having 
Inide's maiden name, and the announcement 
cards are sent after the oeremony. 

Aftemton dress sbould be worn at an after- 
noon wedding, and evening dress at an eve- 
ning wedding. 
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Proposais of Martiage. The time, matiner, and de- 
tails of proposals of marriage are appro- 
priately left to the good taste and judgment 
of the groom. If the proposal is rejeiited, 
good taste, iromanly refipement, and cour- 
teous consideration demand that it be kept 
an inviolate secret, and any such breach of 
confidence may be rightly deemed the a<5l of 
a woman without taste 0Tta<5l, and UBwoi1:hy 

Proposals by women, while permissible, 
are not customary. 

Pablic Balis. By puHic balls are meant county and 
charity balls, and balls given by social insti- 
tutions where danciag is the main feature. 
These public balls differ from private ones in 
that all the duties of the hostess fall upon 
some committees. 

These committees would follow the same 
rules as laid down for a hostess — issuing 
engraved invitations from fourteen to seven- 
teen days in advance, engaging a caterer, 
etc. 

"Kje etiquette for a public ball is the same 
as for a private one, save that guests arrive 
and depart when they please without taking 
leave of those who receive, and men wishing 
introdu(!lions apply for them to the Floor or 
Reception Committee. 

217 
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hAOeBtBM CCmHmmi) 

At tbt cloak-rooms a small fee Is paid to 
the attendant. 
See aisQ all entries vaxixs Balls. 

Badgbs. It Is costomary for the men aad women 
on the committees to wear on the left side of 
the Invast ornamental and embroidered 
badges, with the official position designated 
on it 

CoHuiTTBB. The committee at a public hall 
takes the place of the hostess, filling all her 
duties and offices. 

Patsonbssbs. It is customary for the manage- 
ment formally to invite six, eight, or vaom 
married wom^ to aA as pBtr<»ie«es of the 
ball, and for thalr names to appear on the 
invitations. If badges are prepared for the 
patrcmcMes, one is sent to each patroness or 
handed to her on the evening of the dan<%. 

The patronesses should be welcomed at 
the ball by the muiagement, and they then 
take their position ready to receive the guests. 
The management should look after the 
patronesses, to see that they are taken into 
Buppor, to introduce prominent guests to 
than, and, finally, to escort the patronesses to 
their carriages, 

Pahik PUas. See also Elevators, Restaurants. 
Street-cats. Stmt Etiquette. 
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R. S. V. P. The tjse of these letters— standii^ 
for mpondez, s'il vous plait (Answer, if you 
[dease) — is decreasing. All invitatioDS to 
wbich acceptances are ezpeifted should be 
answered at once. If preferred, however, 
the above ablineviations ma; be used on the 
following: invitations to ceremonious recep- 
tions, breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, and to 
meet a prominent person. 

Rtflroatl—Men. A man should remov« bis liat in a 
parlor-car, but not in a 6aj coedi. 

ReealUr^ Vedibig Jnvtlatlons. Whoi from some 
good reason a wedding has to be canceled or 
postponed, tbe parents of the bride should 
send, as soon as possible, printed noticeSr giv- 
ing reasons to all the guests. 

Receptions. Reception days axe placed In the lower 
left-hand comer of visiting-cards — as, IMil 
Lent, or, In Janttaty — and may be either 
engraved or written. 

Daughters have no reception day of Hatit 
own, but receive on their mother's reception 
day. 

The etiquette at receptions is the same as 
at afternoon teas. 

See also Afternoon Teas. At Homes. 
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Hours. Afternoon reoeptiona are hdd from 4 to 
7 P.M. 
Evening recepttoos are hdd from 9 to 

II P.M. 

Invitations, Accepting or Dbclining. These 
sfaoold be adinowledged within a week, either 
by a letter accepting, or declining with regret. 

InTroddctiows. The man shoiUd seek an in- 
troduAion to any woman he wants to meet. 

The hostess makes what introdudtions she 
deems proper. 

Drbss. For an afternoon reception guests should 
wear afternoon dress, and for an evonng re- 
ception evening dress. 

Aptbbnoon, Givm BY Bachblors. See Bach- 
elcurs' Teas. 

Evening. The etiquette is the same as for an 
afternoon tea (formal), save that no cards 
are left by the guests, and that the gnests 
^oold wear evening dress. 

See also Afternoon Teas (Formal). 

Wedding. 50; Wedding Receptions. 

Wbdding RBCaPTiONs. The refreshments are 
plaoed en tables, and the gnests help them- 
sdves or are helped by the bridesmaids. 
The groom and bride are waited upcHi by the 
gnests. 
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Register, Signing of. This is sometiiBes done by 
the bride and the groom. This takes placa 
in the vestry, and the best tnaa signs as duel 
witness and some of the guests as witnesses. 

Rehearsals, Weddii^. Rehearsals shonld be held 
even for a quiet home wedding, and at a suffi- 
ciently early date to insure the presence of 
all who are to participate. 

Reporters ai Weddings. If such is the wish of the 
family of the bride, the best man attends to 
the reporters, and furnishes them with the 
names of groom, bride, relatives, friends, de- 
scription of gowns, and other suitaUe details. 

Residence, Change of— Women. After a change of 
residence, the cards of the entire family should 
be sent out as soon as possible. 

Restaaranis. If at a table, and a woman bows, the 
man should rise and bow in return. If a 
man is one of a party ^tting at a table, and a 
woman with her escort stops to pass greetings, 
he should rise and stand until they depart. 

One man introduced to another who is sur- 
rounded by male friends should rise to ac- 
knowledge the honor of the introdudiion. 

When a man is with a woman he should 
exercise great care in recognizing male ac- 
quaintances who m^ be in doubtful com- 
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pasy. He sboold avoid beinK In MKli (mb- 
paaf himself when in such placM. 

Smoking in restanrants i» a general cos- 
tom. The roles of the house gorem this, 

All fees to the wait»3 should be paid by 
the one who pays the bills. If a wotnan is 
paying her own bill when with a man, it is 
in order for her to fee the waiter. 

/aUdnf at Ckttrdi Weddb^. One way of 41a- 

tingQishing the pews reserved for the family, 
idatives, and dearest friends of both fami- 
lies is the i^acing of white ribbons at the di- 
viding pews. Before the arrival of the t»ide, 
the ushers, in pairs, at the same time, ontie 
these ribbons, and stretch them along the 
oatade of these pews, and thus enclose the 
guests and bar further intrusion. 

If these ribbons are used, it is a good 
[4an to enclose in the wedding invitation a 
card giving number of pew. 

The advantage of not using ribbons is the 
avoidance of any possible discrimination. 

\Bkt Mt WeMngs. The throwing of rice is to be 
dlaconraged ; but if it is to be done, the maid 
of honor should prepare packages of rice 
and hand them to the guests, who throw it 
after the bridal couple as they leave the house 
for their wedding trip. 
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Mkn. When riding with a woman, a man should 
always assist her both to mount and to 
alight, even if a groom is |Htsent. 

It is customary for the woman to set the 
pace, and for the man, who always rides on 
her right, to accommodate himself to her — 
trotting, galloping, or walking his horse as 
she may do. 

He should always be ready to open all 
gates for her, and to do all things that will 
make the riding pleasant for her. If at a 
fox-hunt, this would mean that he must be 
ready to sacrifice much of his personal pleas- 
ure that she may enjoy herself. 

Drbss. There is a peifeflly well-accepted 
dress for men who ride in the park, though 
it is open to elderly men to wear clothes less 
pronounced. 

The corre<5l dress is full riding-breeches, 
close-fitting at the knee, leggings, a high- 
buttoned waistcoat, and a coat with the con- 
ventional short cutaway tails. The hat is an 
alpine or a derby, and the tie the regulation 
stock. These, with riding-gloves and a 
riding-crop, constitnte the regular riding- 
dress for a young man. 

A man should always < >nsult his tailor, 
that the dress in all its details may be striftly 
up to date. 
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lUding (^CmHnued) 
WoMBM— Debss. There is a well-prescaibed 
ridiog-dress for women as for men. The 
habit of dark material, with skirt falling just 
over the feet when in the saddle, and the 
close-fitting waist, with long or short tails, 
together with the white collar and black or 
white tie, constitute the regulation dress. 
The derby hat is smaller than formerly. 
Gloves of a dark color and a crop with a 
bone handle are always in place. Any 
jewelry, save that which is absolutdy neces- 
sary, should be shunned. 

In summer it is permissible to modify this 
costume. 

As in the case of a man, a woman should 
consult a tailor of good praiftical experience, 
that her costume may be in the correA style. 

Ring, Er^agement. See Engagement Ring. 

Ring, Wedding, See Wedding Ring. 

Rising from ihe Table. The signal to leave the 
table is always given by the women, and the 
men rise to let the women pass. At a formal 
dinner the signal is given by the hostess. 

Sali is best taken up with the tip of the knife. 

Salted Nais are eaten with the fingers. 
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Seat of Honor is at tbe riglit of the hoat. 

Second Iklpbig. At fonnal djtmer parties, limcli- 
eons, and breakiasts, second helpings are 
never offered by the host or hostess, and 
should not be asked for by the gnests. This 
is only permissible at a small dinner party 
or at the daily family meaL 

Of comse, this does not apply to a seomd 
glass of water, for which the gnest asks, or 
for wine. It is tbe duty of the waiter to see 
that the gnest is constantly snpphed. 

Second Marriages. See Widows — Weddings. 

Secretary of Agrkultare. See Agriculture, Secre- 
tary of. 

Secretary of Comtne r oe. >S<w Commerce, Secretary of. 

SecT^ary of Ltierior. See Interior, Secretary of. 

Secretary of Navy. See Navy, Secretary of. 

Secretary of State. See State, Secretary of. 

Secretary of Treasury. See Treasury, Secretary of. ; 

Secretary <rf War. See War, Secretary of. 

Seeds should be removed from the mouth with the 
aid of a fork, or drc^^ied into the half-dosed 
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Senior— Hota Adiitsstd. Ka official letter begins: 
Sir, and ends: / have, sir, tke honor to rt- 
main^or,r most obedient servant. 

A sodal letter begins : My dear Senator 
Wilson, and ends : Believe me, most sincerely 
yours. 

Tlie address on the envelope is : Senator 
John J. WUson, or, To the Hen. John J. 
Wilson. 

Servanh — Tip^t^. It is customary for guests leav- 
ing a honse aftCf a visit to tip tlie servants, 
unless positively requested by the bosbesG not 
to do so. The average tip tvould be one 
doUar, «itl) mctfe for •stm sttenlMn. 

Shakbig HanJs, 

DAMCW. It Is not titfttomaty t«i l^xikft hUlds at 

formal dances. 
Host and Hostess. The host and the hostess 
should shake bands \*ith each gnat as they 
arrive. 

It guest takes leave of host and hostess, 
they should shake hands. If they are sur- 
rounded by guests, a pleasant nod of farewell 
is admissible. 
Mbn. At a wedding, the opera, or a dance, and 
all very formal occasions, gloves should not 
be removed when shaking hands. 

If the hostess wears gloves at any formal 
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affair, a man wears his when he shakes hands 
-with her. He should give a slight pressure 
only. 

A man with hands gloved should never 
shake hands with a woman without an apol- 
ogy for so doing, unless she likewise wears 
gloves. A sadden meeting, etc., may make 
a handshaking in gloves unavoidable. Un- 
less the other patty is gloved, a man should 
apok^ize. 

When men are Introduced to men, they 
always shake hands. It is bad form to crush 
the hand when shaking It. 

When introduced to a woraan, men should 
bow, but not offer to shake handa. 
Caixs. If the woman is seated when a man en- 
ters the room, she rises to greet him, and, if 
she wishes, shakes hands. She has the 
option to shake hands or not, smd should 
make the first advances. It is bad form for 
him to do so. 
WOHBN. Upon introduAlou, a woman may 
shake huids with either men or women, but 
a alight inclination of the body, a pleasant 
smile, and an appro|»4ate remark are more 
corraft. 

A young girl, upon being Introduced to an 
(dder woman, should await the aAloD of the 
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elder, who will shake hands if kindly dis- 
posed. 

If one person extends the hand, it should 
be accepted without the slightest hesitation, 
to avoid embarrassment. 

Signing Letters, See Addressing and Signing Let- 



Silk Weddir^s. This is the name of the forty-fifth 
wedding anniveraary, and is now seldom ob- 
served. If it is, any article of silk wonld be 
a^ropriate as a gift, and congratulations 
may be extended in accepting or declining 
the invitations. The invitations may have 
the words : //o presents received. An enter- 
tainment Qsoally follows. 

SUver Weddings. After twenty-five years of mar- 
ried life, the silver wedding may be cele- 
brated. On the invitations sent out may be 
engraved the words: No presents received, 
. Congratulations may be extended in accept- 

ing or declining the invitation. Any article 
of silver is appropriate as a gift. An enter- 
tainment follows. 

At a silver wedding the invitations may be 
appropriately engraved in a silver- gray color, 
and the decorations are usually of the same 
color. 
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SBpp»-&rmi/ir^ ai Weddh^s. The throwing of 
slippers after the bridal couple on their leav- 
ing the house for their wedding trip is in 
poCMT taste. 

Smokir^. At a diimer when the women rise, the 
men also rise and remain standing until the 
former leave theroom, whencigars and coffee 
are served. Sometimes the men accompany 
the women to the drawing-room, bow, and 
then return to the dining-room for the coffee 
and cigars, where they remain about half an 
hour. 

Smoking in restaurants is a general cus- 
tom, but the rules of the bouse govern it. 
Theatres provide rooms for it, hence it should 
be limited to them. 

There should be no smoking at afternoon 
entertainments, unless the men are requested 
to do so by the host and hostess. 

At balls a room for smoking is generally 
provided. Smoking is riot in good taste if a 
man is going to dance, as th^odor of tobacco 
clings to the clothing. There should be no 
smoking in the dressing-rooms. 

Smoking a pipe in the street is becoming 
more common. It is poor taste, however, on 
a fashionable street. At best, any smoking 
in the street is bad form. 

Bzpe<ftorating on the pavement is a most 
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^nekhif (CfniitMMl') 

reprehensible liabit. If It mast bt dOQe, a 
man should step to the curb and ezpeAorate 
in the street 

Dances. Smoking should not be allowed in the 
dressing-rocnn, but a special room should be 
provided. Men who daace should not smoke 
until leaving the house. 

Ik FKseSNCE or Wombn. Smoking in the 
street Trhile walking with a woman should 
never be indulged lo, although she seemingly 
is agreeable to it. If a man is smoking, and 
he stops to speak to a woman, he should 
throw away his cigar or c^arette. 

A man should not smoke in the |H%sence 
of women unless bidden by them to do so. 
Few women care to say that itisdise^reeable 
when asked, hence the better course is to 
await permission, 

WOHBN. If a woman has true regard for herself, 
she should not indulge in smoking ; if she 
does, it should be in absolute privacy. 

Son* 
BiaxS. A son should do all in his (nwer to 
make the ball a success by finding partners 
fof the women having none, seeing that the 
men are introduced to the women, and taking 
in to supper a woman without an escort 
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Cards. When a mother is calling, she can leave 
cards of her son tor the host and hostess if it 
is impoMible for him to do so himself. 

A son entering sodety can have hit cards 
left by his mother for a host and hostess. 
Invitations to entertainments will follow. 

Son ( Yotmgtr) of Duke — How <Adiftsstd. An offi- 
cial letter begins : My Lord, and ends : / have 
the honor to re m mim your Lordship's obedient 
servant, 

thi address en the envelope is : To ike 
R^ht Honorable the Lord John J. Kent. 

A social letter begins : My dear Lord John 
J. Kent, and ends : Believe me, my dear Lord 
John, JmitkfuUy yours. 

The address is : To the Lord John J. Kent. 

Son ( Yottiffor) of Eart—Hcmu Addressed, An offi- 
cial letter begins : Sir, and ends : / have ike 
honor to remain your obedient servant. 

A sodal letter begins : Dear Mr. Wilson, 
and ends : Believe me, dear Mr. Wilson, sin- 
cerely yours. 

The address oa the envelope is : To the 
Honorable John Wilson. 

Son (Yotmgtr) of Mar^ttit — Ikm Addressed. An 
officUl letter bsgins : J^fy Lord, and ends : / 
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have Ike kmttr to remain yoitr Lordshif^'s obe- 
dient servant. 

The address on the envelope is: To the 
Right Honorable the Lordjebn /. Kent. 

A social letter begins : My dear Lord John 
J. Kent, and ends : Brieve me, m,y dear Lord 
Kent, faithfully yours. 

The address is: To the Lord John f. Kent. 

Son (.Younger) of Viecoani—S<m> <Addresstd, An 
official letter begins : Sir, and ends : I have 
the honor to ranainyour obedient servant. 

A social letter begins : Dear Mr. WUson, 
and ends : Believe me, dear Mr. Wilson, sin- 
cerelyyours. 

The address on the envelope is: To the 
I HonoraUeJohn Wilson. 

Soap ^M>uld be taken £ratn the side of the ^»on 
without «oise and without the plate being 
tipped. Men with mustaches are iHivileged 
in this respe«5l, and may take the soup from 
the end of the spoon. 

Soavoiira. 
BRIDB8UAID&. These ane given by the tnide to 
her taidesmaids a few days before the wed- 
ding, and take the form of fens ot jewelry of 
some kind tliat may be worn at the wedding. 
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A good time to present them is when the 
bride gives a farewell dinner or iuncheon to 
her bridesmaids. 

Failing this, they may be sent a few days 
before the wedding. 

The souvenits should, of course, be all the 
same in value and in style. 
UsHBss. The souvenirs given by the groom to 
the ushers usually take the form of scarf- 
pins or cuff-buttons. Sometimes the groom 
also gives the ushers neckties and gloves. 

A good time for their distribution is at the 
farewell bachelor dinner. 

^tensors. Only relatives and near Mends should 
be asked to a<ft as sponsors at a christening. 
Two women and one man are asked as spon- 
sors for a girl, and one woman and two men 
for a boy, though one man and one woman 
are sufficient in either case. 

These may be invited by note or personal 
call to aA as spousors, and should answer by 
note or personal call. 

A few days before the ceremony the spon- 
sor should send a christening gift addressed 
to the child, and the giver's card, with a 
suitable sentiment written on it, should bft 
sent with the gift. 

A man may give some article of silver, and, 
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if a wealthy relstive, a bank-book for money 
deposited in the child's nnme. 

A woman may present the child with a 
garment, a carriage, a cradk, or some similar 
article. 

It ia in good taste for the sponsors to call 
immediately on the parents, to Bend flowers 
to the mother, and to abow that they are 
fdeased with the complimenti 

The godfather at the ceremony assents to 
the vows, and later, at the drinking of the 
wioe, should propose both the health nf the 
child and that of its mother. 

Sfiom. The spoon should narer be in the cup while 
drinking, but should be left in the saucer. 
It is used in eating grapefruit, fruit salads, 
small and large fruit (when served with 
cream), puddings, jallies, porridges, pre- 
serves, and boiled eggs. 

Sf. The letters Sr. (abbreviatdmi for Senior) are 
aometimes added to a woman's name on her 
card when her son has the same name as 
his father, and it is necessary to distinguish 
between the cards of the daughter-in-law and 
the mother-in-law. 

If both become widows, and yet wish to 
retain their husbands' Christian names, the 
daughter-in-law would odd Jr. on her cards. 
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Staff Parties. A party compesad of man excla- 
aively is Bometimes so designated, "niey 
are usually informal in cliaraifter, bat may be 
as elaborate in detail as desired. 
Dress. The Tuxedo coat and black tie Is worn, 
unless at a formal stag parly, when evening 
dress is appropriate. 

State, Secreiaiy of— Horn Addressed. An official 
letter begins : Sir, and ends : / have, sir, 
ihe honor to rertminyour most orient servant. 

A soda! letter begins: My de*r Mr. Wilson, 
and ends : / have the honor to remain most 
sincerely ymrs. 

The address on the evelope is : Hon. John 
J. Wilson, Secretary of Slate. 

^atlonery. 
Mbn. The variati(»i5 from pUinnesB and qai«t- 
ncfts in the use of stationery that are per- 
mitted women are denied to men. Their 
paper ie never perfumed, and all fancy styles 
are in poor taste. 

For his social correapondenca a man should 
use white or gray linen or bank-note tmruled 
paper, folding once in the envelope. 

He may, of course, use for social corre- 
spondence his club stationery. 

Under no circumstances should he use his 
business stationery for social correspondence. 
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Women. Unrnled plain white or gray paper, 
that folds once in the envelope, and black 
ink, are the standard materials for social cor- 
respondence. 

While it is penniasible to nse some of the 
latest fancy statiooery, care should be taken 
that it is quiet in taste, aod that all merely 
temporary variations are avoided. 

While it is better not to ase perfumed 
paper, if any perfume is used it should be 
extremely delicate. 

^derly women are apt to favor Irish linen 
or similar stationery. 

Strainers— Limitations io a BaU Aafttd for By Friends. 
See Balls — Invitations Asked £<« Strangers. 

Sireti-cars and (Mier Catiieyances. 

Men. The old custom of a man giving up his 
seat in a street-car to a woman is being grad- 
ually done away with. This is due largely 
to the faift that women are now so exten- 
sively engaged in commercial business that 
they are constant riders at the busy hours, 
and thus come into dired competition with 

A well-bred man, however, will show his 
manlmess by giving any woman his seat and 
standing binna'lf^ as she is less fitted for such 
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hardships and annoyances. A man should 
always give his seat to an elderly woman, 
one accompanied with children, or one appar- 
ently weak and sickly. In giving his seat 
to a woman, a man should poUtely bow and 
raise his hat. 

It is good form for a man to assist a woman 
getting on or off a car. If a man is accom- 
panied by a womut when she leaves the car, 
he should help her off the car. 

A man should always be polite and cour- 
teous toward a condutftor, as the latter's 
position is a hard and trying one. 

A man should never cross his legs or keep 
his feet extended in the pass^eway. 

If a man finds k necessary to aY>wd into a 
car already full, he ^ould do so with consid- 
eration and politeness, and with an apology 
for pressing against any one. It is better to 
stand than to crowd yourself into a small 
space between those who are seated. 
BxFBNSES. A man traveHKg with another man 
can pay the latter's fare if he wishes. But 
if he is accompanied by a woman he should 
pay her fare. If he is in the car, and other 
acquaintasces, men or women, enter, they 
should pay their «wn &res. 
WouBN. A wtmian should n«t look with a 
pained and injured air at &e men passengers 
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becav^e no one of them has offered her a seat. 
The great in&ux of winnen into the conuner- 
cial world, and their being thrown into diretfi 
competition with men, has largely done away 
with the fine old custom of men giring ap 

' their seats to women. The impoUteness of 

many women in accepting a seat as a matter 
of right aDd not of courtesy, and perhaps 
without a "Thank you," has helped larg^ 
to bring about the present state of affairs. 
No woman of ordinary good manners should 
fail to express her thanks for the courtesy 
proffered. If a woman is offered a seat ^e 
should accept it at once — without wrging. 

A man may assist a woman in getting off 
a car. If a woman is accompanied by a man 
and die leaves the car, he should assist her 
to alight. 

A woman should wait till a car absolutely 
stops before she gets on or off, and she 
should face the front when leaving the car. 

If possible, a wmaan should have her car- 
fare handy or easy of acoes) — preferably in 
her hand — ^before entering the car if it is 
crowded. A woman should avoid crowding 
into a nnall space between others, and it is 
better for her to stand than to occupy barely 
the edge of a scat. If it is absolutely neces- 
sary for her to enter a crowded car, she 
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Ebould do so with an apology to those whom 
she may crowd. 

CONDucTOK. A ccMida^r occupies a difficult 
and tryiog poMtion, and will always appre- 
ciate any coorteey shown htm hy a woman. 
If a woman desires a transfer, she should let 
him IcDOwin ami^etime; if she wants any in- 
fnmaticm from him, she should ask him when 
paying her fare, and should indicate her de- 
sire to leave the car at least a block ahead of 
her street. A woman shonld not trust to a 
coodut^w to remember her street, even it she 
has asked him, hut should look out for the 
street beraelf . 

^EFSNSBB. If a woman is in ft car and a man 
jdnsber, and thefareisnotyet collei5ted, she 
should pay her own fare. But if she istrav- 
eling with an escort she should not offer to 
pay her fare, asher escmtpaystheea^enses. 

Shed mqaetit. 
Men. If a man is passed on the street without 
any recf^^ition by an acqtuintance, he should 
hesitate before accepting it as a dire<5t cut, as 
it may have been an oversight. If it is re- 
peated, he will know its full meaning. 

To pass a person whom one knows and to 
look straight at him without recognition is 
the rudest way of dropping an acquaintance. 
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A man should avoid loud and bdstetous 
behavior. 

If a man is compelled to force his way 
through a crowded street, he should do so 
coarteously and with an apology to any one 
iuoonvenieaced by his a<5L 

In walking three or four abreast, men 
should be carefol not to obstruA the thor- 
oughfare, but should quickly fall into single 
file when necessary. 

A man shotild greet his acquaintances on 
the street quietly and courteously, and if on 
a crowded street, should step out of the way 
of persons and be brief in his remarks. 

In all public places and conveyances a 
man should offer his seat to a woman, though 
he is not expeiSed to do so when reserved 
seats can be obtained — as, in a theatre, at 
an opera, etc. 
Accidents. In case of accident or danger a man 
should prote<5t the woman whom he escorts, 
and take her to a place of safety. If her 
clothing is torn, or she has met with some 
accident of which she is unaware, amanmay, 
if he desires, politely raise his hat and call 
her attention to the faft. If by accident a 
man jostles a woman or steps upon her dress, 
he should raise his hat, bow, and apologize, 
whether he knows her or not. 
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BowtMG. A man should not bow to a woman 
mit3 she has fisst recognized him, unless they 
ate old aeqaamtances. 

A man should acknowledge the salutatlo n 
of a woman on the street, even if he does not 
know her, as it saves her from embarrass- 
ment at her mistake. 

Wh^i btdding &rewell to a woman after a 
conversation on the street, a man should bow 
and raise his hat 

If a man oSgi& ^as seat to a woman in a car 
or other conveyance, he should raise his hat 
and bow, while her escort acknowledges the 
courtesy by doing the same. 

When a man opens a door for a woman 
unknown to him, he should bow, while she 
enters in advance of him, 

A man should raise his hat and how on all 
occasions when offering any courtesy to a 
woman, whether stranger or acquaintance. 

A man may bow to an elderly man or per- 
son of official position. 

A man may offer his services to a woman 
in crossing a crowded thoroughfare, and 
shonld rake his hat and bow when she is 
safely over, favt should ^make no comment 
unless she does so first. He may also offer 
her as^stance in getting on or off a car, rais- 
ing his hat and bowing without remark. 
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If a man is accompaiued by a 'mnruw imd 
aaotber bub extends « coortecy to her, he 
should acknowledgft it hf bowing attd gfiving 
a polite " Thank yoo." 

If when Tralking with a man a woman 
meets a male aeqiwHitaiice who hows, her 
escort sboBld raise his hftt and bow, though 
the two men are stran^cxs to each other. If 
the ewort meets a oian kaown to him, both 
men should raise their hats and bow- 

Canbs and UMBRBujia. '^leae shooUl be car- 
ried TBTticallT, never horieontally, thereby 
eaiUBicertBg other persooi' eyes. Bqiedally 
is this iraportaat whon entering cara or going 
up Icmg flight* of steps — as, the stairs of the 
eWated railroad. 

CoNVEasATioK. A man who meets a woman, 
and deuroa to engage in converaation with 
her, should ask permisaioa to accompany her. 
If this is granted, he may proceed a short 
distance, tntkas reqaeated to go farther. 

When meeting a woman oa the street and 
stopping to couTerse with her, a man should 
rabe hie hat and refdace it, as it is not now 
is good form loi a man to remain bareheaded 
nntil reqnested by the woman to rej^ace Us 
hat. 

A man should avoid stopping a woman on 
the street to enga^ie her in conversatian. 
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Only an intimate acquaintance with a woman 
wairasts a man joining her on the street. If 
it is not agfreeable, it may be very embarrass- 
ing; to her. 
Smoking. A man should never smoke while 
walking with a woman on a street. Smoking 
on fashionable thoroughfares is bad form. 

A man should avoid expeftoratiqg upon a 
sidewalk, and, if it must be done, should 
walk to the curb and use the street for that 
purpose. ' 

Walking. A man should not walk between two 
w(»nen, but at the side nearest the curb. 

When walking with a woman, a man 
should walk near the curb, unless passing 
an obstruiftieB — as, a budding in course of 
eonetrtiAion — when she should have the outer 
side to prote(5t: her from barm, or from coming 
in contact with disagreeable things, 

A man should offer his right arm to a 
woman, but this is rarely necessary in the 
daytime. It is essential, however, and 
{H-tqier for him to do so after dark. 
WOHBH. Conduft on the street should always 
be reserved. It is bad form to loudly laugh 
er to boldly glance at the passers-by, espe- 
dally men. 

Women should never walk three or four 
abreast. 
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Women may salute eacli other with a bow 
and a handshake, but a hiss in pubHc is no 
longer in good fotm. 

Dming a promenade, where friends pass 
and repass, it is not necessary to exchange 
greetings to eadi other. 

A polite "Thank yon," with a bow and a 
smile, should be the reward of any man ez- 
t^iding a courtesy to a woman. 
Bowing. It is the woman's privilege to deter- 
mine whom she will publicly recognize, and 
therefore she should bow first to all men 
whom she desires to favor. This formahty 
is, however, unnecessary with intimate 



Uhbkbixas. These should be carried vertically, 
and never horizontally under the arm. 

Walking. If a woman is walking with a man, 
and another man stops to speak, it would be 
in exceeding bad taste to ask him to join her. 
A woman should take a man's right arm, 
but only after dark, unless for some special 
reason — as, weakness, etc. — ^it is necessary. 

If a woman is walking alone, and a man of 
her acquaintance stops and speaks, be may 
ask permission to accompany her farther, 
which, if agreeaUe, should be granted. She 
may stop for a few m(»nents' chat, and shake 
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bands if she wishes. If he stands before her 
with uncovered bead, she should promptly 
ask him to replace his hat. She should not 
block the thoroaghfere, and should take the 
initiative if be does not step to one side. 
If agreeaUe, an invitation may be extended 
to ^itn to walk a short distance. 

Sabsciiption Balls. 

Mbn. Shortly after receiving an invitation to a 
subscription ball, a man should leave a card 
for the patroness inviting him. 

Invitations. In addition to the regular invita- 
tions, it is customary to guard against the 
admission of persons not really invited by 
the use of vouchers to be shown at the 
hall door, or some similar precaution is 
taken. 

When a subscriber sends an invitation and 
a voucher, he should send in the same envel- 
ope one of his calling cards. 

Sanday CaSs, Informal calls may be made on Stin- 
day after three o'clock by business and pro- 
fes^ooal men, provided there are no religions 
or other scruples on the part of those receiv- 
ing the calls. 
Men should wear afternoon dress. 

216 
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Sof^ifrs Given iy Hen—Wommu A yoimff woman 
may accept a man's iovitatiot], provided she 
has the conseat of her mother or guardian, 
and is assured that a chaperone will be present. 

Supptrt — Mtn, Sappers are generally for men. 
The hours are from ten to eleven. Amancan 
give such entertainments in bachelor apart- 
ments or restaurant, and if women are in- 
vited, chaperones ^ould be present. 

The invitations may be given posonally, 
written, or a visiting-card may be used, giv- 
ing hour and date. If the sui^)er is given in 
honor of a special gnest, eugraved cards or 
note sheets are used. 

Suppers may be of various kinds — such as 
Fish, Game, Wine, Champagne. 

Sitpptrs imd Thtaire Partks, 

Mbn. a man should not invite a youag woman 
to a theatre party or supper without inviting 
her mother or a. chaperone to accompany 
them. At large theatre parties or suppers, 
when there are ten or toon guests, several 
chaperwies should be invited. Any married 
or dderly unmarried woman can aft as chape- 
rone, care being taken that they are well- 
known and agreeable to all, as much of the 
pleasure of the evening depends upon them. 

Carsjaobs. a conveyance holding a largeparty 
can be sent to take invited guests to the en- 
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tertainmeat. The chaperone should be 
called for first, and should be the last one to 
be left at home upon Teturaing The chape- 
rones Wi&j use their own carriages and call 
for ^ests if they desire. If the chaperones 
call forthe guests, the men can be met at the 
place of amusement. Conveyances should 
be provided for guests. 

Sappers Gtvm 6y B*t^hra, Set Bachelors' 
Suppers. 

Table StiqaeUe. It is correA to take a little of all 
that is offered, though one may not care for it. 
Bend slightly over the plate when carrying 
the food to the Inouth, resuming upright 
position afterward. 

When drinking from a cup or glass, raise it 
gracefully to the mouth and sip the contents. 
Do not enpty the vessel at one draught. 

Gussts should not amuse themadves by 
handling knife or fork, crumbling bread, or 
leaning their arms on the table. They should 
Ht bade in their chairs and assume an easy 
position. 

A gHcst at a dinner should not pass a plate 
or any article to another guest, or serve the 
viands, onless asked to do so by the hostess. 

Upon leaving the table, push the chair 
back far enough to be out of the way of others. 
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Accidents. Accidents, or aflything that may be 
amiss at the table, should be unobserved by a 
guest unless he is the cause of it In that 
event some pleasant remark as to his awk- 
wardness should be made and nomore. The 
waiter should attend to the matter at once. 

If a fork or a spoon is dro|^>ed it should 
not be picked up by the guest, but another 
used, or ask the waiter to fffovide one. 

CONVBRSATIOK. Aim at bright and general con- 
versation, avoiding all personahties and any 
subject that all cannot join in. This is 
largely determined by the charai5ler of the 
company. The guests should accomodate 
themselves to their surrotmdings. 

See also Finger-bowl, Knife and Fork, 
Second Helping, Seeds, Spoon, Toothpicks, 
Wines, and names of individual fruits and 
foods — as. Apples, Bread, etc. 

Talking— Tkeaires. Conversation during tiie prog- 
ress of the play or the opera should be 
avoided and confined to the intermissions. 
The theatregoer should avoid all noise, ges- 
tures, or a>^ions that would annoy others. 

A man would be justified, whenannoyed by 
a person talking loud near him, in asking 
him poUtely to speak lower. 
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Teas. 

Invitations. These need no acknowledgment. 
Given by Bachbloks. See Bacbelois' Teas. 
Afternoon. See Afternoon Teas. 
High. See High Tea. 

Telephone IttvUaHons. Telephone invitations shoidd 
be sent only to those with whom the utmost 
intimacy exists, and who will pardon the 
informality. 

TJieaA*. A young man may invite a young woman 
to the theatre or opera, even if he has but a 
slight acquaintance with her, but of course 
he should secure the permission of her parents 
or chaperone. 

It is corretfl for the young man to inquire 
if the young woman prefers a box, or, if not, 
he sfaonld state in what part of the house he 
proposes to seonre seats. This will enable 
her to deteraune how to dress. 

If the young woman wears street toilette, 
her estxirt may taike her in any public con- 
veyance, bnt if she wears evening dress, he 
should provide a carriage. 

At the theatre heshouH precede the woman 
down the aisle to the seat or box; but if it is 
the latter, he should open the door and wait 
fcHrherto pass. 
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A man may use his judgment as to the aisle 
seat. If a better view can be had, or seem- 
ingly objedioDable people are next the inside 
seat, it is perfectly proper to give the iroman 
the aisle scat. 

A man should never leave his companion 
between the ads. The custom of both mea 
and women going into the foyer at that time 
is a growing one, and is a relief to the 
audience. 

Refreshments at some fashionable place 
may follow after the entertainment. 

For a man to call on an acquaintance in an 
opera box does not relieve one of the dnty of 
making a formal call in retam for social 
favors. 
Bonnet. A woman of any consideration will 
either wear no btmnet at all or remove it as 
soon as the curtain is raised- 
It wonld be in place for a man or woman 
whose view is hampered by a bonnet to po- 
litely asic the wearer to remove it, and when 
it is done, to thank her. 
Mbn — Leavikg Cards. After a theatre party 
given by a man, he shouM call within three 
days on the wcmian he escorted or leave his 
card. 
PrBCBdbncb. In entering a theatre a man pre- 
cedes the 'women of his par^, bnt after he 

aw 
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has handed his coupons to the ushers he 
gives the women precedence, and follows 
them to their seats. 
Talkotg. Conversation during the progress of 
the play or the opera should be avoided, and 
confined to the intermissions. 

The theatregoer should avoid all noise, 
gestures, or adlions tending to annoy others 
or to render himself conspicuous. 

A man would be justified, when annoyed 
by a person talking loud near him, in asking 
him politely to speak lower. 

Theaht and Opera Parties. 

GrVBN BY Mbn. a man giving a theatre or 
opera party should secure one or more chap- 
erones if women are to be present. 

Calls. The host should call upon his gnests 
within three days or a week after the event. 

Caskiagbs. The host may, if he choose, send 
carriages or a stage to colleA all the guests. 
This is a formal and agreeable way to begin 
die evening's pleasure. The chaperooe 
i^ould be called for first. A more informal 
way is quite popular. The invitations hav- 
ing been given and accepted, the host informs 
each of his guests as to the others, and leaves 
a ticket with each one. All then meet in- 
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Theatre ami Opera 'T'a^^ks (.Continued) 

formally at the place of amnsement. If a 
dinner is given before the entertainment, 
carriages are provided to convey the guests 
to the theatre. 

Chaperonb. a chaperone should always be 
present if women are to be members of the 
party. And if a stage or carriage calls for 
the guests, it should call first for the chape- 
rone. 

The chaperone who aj&s as hostess should 
decide the hour to close the festivities. 

Dinners. If a dinner is given before the per- 
formance, it is generally given at six o'clock, 
the usual customs being followed. If pre- 
ferred, the dinner may follow the perform- 
ance, and may be given at any fashionable 
restaurant or hotel. If it is given before the 
play, at its termination the guests are con- 
veyed in carriages or stage to the theatre at 
the expense of the host. 

After the entertainment it is a good plan 
for the party to return to the banqueting- 
room to partake of slight refreshments. 

DkESS. Men wear evening dress. Women wear 
full evening dress. 

Invitations. He may invite his guests in per- 
son or by note. In either case he should se- 
cure the parents' permisaon to allow the 
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young womai to attend, and should be ready 
to supply all infonnation regarding the men 
who will be present, and also the chaperones. 
M8N. The escorts should see the women home 
unless they are called for by the male mem- 
bers (^ their families, in which case they may 
be accompanied to their conveyances. If a 
young woman is called for by her maid in a 
carriage, her escort may take her home. 

Intimacy of the parties largely regulates 
the etiquette of such occasions. They can 
dedde whether evening or street dress shall 
be worn, and seat themselves accordingly. 
A carriage should be provided. 

When entering an opera or theatre box for 
a short call, a man should stand and bow, 
making some pleasant remark to the chape- 
lone. If there is an empty chair, he may stt 
and talk a few minutes and retire as others 
enter. 
Women. Between the a<5is it is perfe<5tly proper 
to go into the foyer with the escort, who 
should carry the woman's wraps and see that 
all her wants are attended to. Should she 
dedre anything, she should call on him &rst. 

The hat or bonnet should be removed. 

In a box the women occupy the &ont row 
while the men sit or stand in the rear. 

A woman should avoid conspicuous man- 
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ners, loud conversation, langhuig, or aiding 
in any way to attra<5l attention. 
OiVBV BY WouBN. This is a popular form of en- 
tertainment dunng the seafion. They are 
given by married women, and the guests are 
iavited by note. A dinner is givai at the 
house or at a restaurant before the depart- 
ure for the opera or play. Sefrashments 
may also be given after the entertainment at 
either the house or restaurant. At the din- 
ner the same ceremonies are followed as to 
arrangements of guests and eso^rts as at any 
formal dinner. 

Toasts — Weddings. Toasts to the bride and groom 
are customary at the wedding breakfast or 
supper. 

If the groom gives a farewell bachelor din- 
ner, he should propose a toast to the bride. 

Tkeaire Parties. See aUo Chaperaie— Mai. 
Chaperone — Theatre. 

Tfdrd Person — Used In CorKspondence. While it 
was formerly the correA usage to begin 
formal communications in the third pason, it 
is now the cnstom to begin audi letters : My 
dexr Mrs. Smilk, or Madam. 

The third person would be used only in 
writing to a workman, a strange servant, or 
a businesses 
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Tin Wedding, After ten years of laartiage, occnrs 
the tin wedding. Tlie invit»tioil3 sent out 
may tuve the words ; No presents received. 
ConpatuIatioBB may he extended in accept- 
ing or declining the ihTitatlon. 

Bvery conceivable device made of tin is 
appro|niate aa a gift, bat, as these are limited, 
iBgeOnity may be displayed in getting np 
oddities. An entertainment may follow. 

At Bau^. It is not cnstomary to tip the ser- 
vants at a {^vate ball, but at a public one 
it is nsnal to give a dp to the attendant at 
the cloak-rQom. 

At CHSisTBmNGS. The father usually gives 
the nurse at a christening a sum of money, 
and the mother gives her some article of 
dress or piece of jewelry. 

At Houbb PakTiks. See House Parties. Guests. 
Tipping Servants. Also under names of ser- 
vants — as, Coachmao. 

Titles. 
Mbn'5 Caxds. Men having titles use them be- 
fore their names — as, Reverend, Rev. Mr., 
Rev. Dr., Army and Navy titles, and offi- 
cers oo the retired list. 

LL.D. and all profesaional titles are placed 
after the name. Political and judicial titles 
are always omitted. 
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Physidans may use Dr. before or M.D. 
after their names. On cards intended for 
sodal use, cAce hours and other professional 
matters ace omitted. 
WouBN's Casss. The same prlocifte govern 
the titles on women' s cards, with the addition 
that women should never nse titles of their 



Toothpicks shoold not be used In public. If neces- 
sity requires it, raise the napkin over the 
mouth, with the hand behind it, using the 
toothpick as quickly as pos^le. 

Tomn, Rtiaming to — Women. Cards of the entire 
family ^ould be sent by mail to all acquaint- 
ances when returning after a prolonged 
absence. 

When using cards, if out of town, the 
place of a woman's permanent residence can 
be written on the card thus : New York. 
PMlade^hia. 

Travelers' VlsHbig-cards. A woman visiting a place 
for a length of time ^lould mail to her Mends 
a visiting-card containing her temporary ad- 
dress, 

A man in a similar situation should call 
upon his frieuds, and if he does not find 
them at home should leave his card. 
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TrarveUng. 

Men with Wombn. When travding with a 
woman, a man should see to the checking 
and care of her b^gage. 

Mbk. As it is exceedingly trying and difBcult 
for a woman to. stand in a raih^ad train while 
it is in motion, it is the height of good man- 
ners for a man to oSer her his seat and to 
indst on her taking it. 

Expenses. On a short txiat or railroad trip a 
man ^ooM pay the expenses of a woman 
who accompatJes him by his invitation. But 
on a loi^ trip she ^lonld insist on paying 
her share, anA he should accept her decision. 
Of course, he is at Uberty, however, to pay 
all the expenses of slight entertainments — as, 
fruit, magazines, etc 

He should see to the care of her baggage 
and all other details. 

Faslor-car. When traveling a long distance 
accompanied by a woman, a man should se- 
cure seats in the parlor-car. 

While it is admis^ble to offer assistance to 
a woman traveling in a parlor-car without an 
escort, it should be done in the most polite 
and delicate manner, and be perfedily agree- 
able to her. 

Women. If a woman arrives at a strange place, 
especially a large city, and no one meets her, 
she should ask the station porter to attend to 
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hex baggage and all sach deUik, and, if 
traveling farther, to see to her ticket and to 
find fot her the right train. 

If at the end of her journey she gives faim 
the address lAe denres to go to and her tnmk 
clucks, he shotdd procure a carriage for her. 
This saves her mudi wony and annoyance 
and needless risk. 

The same suggestions apply to steamboat 
travel, 
BxPBHSES. If a woman is asked by a man to 
take a short boat or railroad trip, he ^ould 
pay her fare and all other ezpeaaes. But if 
on a long trip — as, a summ^ outing — and she 
is escorted by a man, she should insist on 
paying her own fare and all expenseti, allow- 
ing him, however, to pay the expenses of 
slight entertainment — as, fruit, magazines, 
etc. 
FAXtxJR-CAs. Her escort shAuld attend to all 
details of traveling. If she is traveling 
alone, she should always ride in the parlor- 
car and have the porter attend to her wants. 
While it may be propar to accept in a parlor- 
car attentions from a man if he is accom- 
panied by a woman, the greateat caution is 
required if he is alone; in foct, it is well to be 
OB one's guard, when traveling alone, against 
the attentions of both men and v 
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Trasaiy, Secretary of—Hyof AddKssed. An official 
letter begins: Sir, and ends: I have t sir, ike 
AoHor io remain yvur most ebedient servant. 

A social letter begins: My dear Mr. Wil- 
atn, and ends : / have the kmor to remain 
most sineerely yours. 

The address on the envelope is: Hon. John 
J. Wilson, Seereiary of Treasury. 

Tnasseatt, Weddings The bride exhibits the trous- 
seau at a dkmer given to the bridesmaids and 
maid of honor a few days before the wedding. 

Taming 2bwft Q>mer of VlsUhlff-cards. This 
sbotild not be done. 

Txudo. The Tuxedo coat and waistcoat are worn 
at all informal affairs when no women are 
present, such as small theatre parties (when 
not oocupying a box), bowling and card 
parties, restaurants, and the like. 

It may be worn on the street in the eve- 
ning with a low hat. A black tie should 
always be worn, and never, under any cir- 
cumstances, a white one. 

See also Evening Dress — Men, 

WiBfeSas, 
Men Calung on Women. When making a 
formal or brief call, the umbrella should be 
left in the hall. 
Caheying. Umbrellas should be carried verti- 
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caUy, never honzontally, thereby endanger- 
ing otltei peisoBs' eyes. Especially is this im- 
portant when entering cars or going up long 
flights of steps — as, at an elevated railroad 



Ushers. A sufficient numbv of ushers should be 
provided for to allow of two for each aisle. 
A good |dan is to have one sele<5led as the 
maEter ml ceremonies, and for him to go to 
the church on the wedding-day in ample 
time to personally see that all the details 
have been carried ont. They should be 
present at all rehearsals. 

The ushers are usually presented by the 
groom with some small trinket, such as a 
inn, as a souvenir of the occasion. 
Calls. The ushers should call iqion the married 
couple as soon as the latter have rettuned 
from their wedding trip. 
Church. The ushers should arrive at the 
church before the guests. 

Each usher should have a list of all the 
intended guests f ch* whom special jilaces are set 
aside, and should check off the names of the 
guests as they arrive. He should know the 
various guests and where to place them; but 
if he does not know them personally, he 
should consult his Ust. 

200 
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The upper ends of the middle aisles of 
both sides are usually reserved for invited 
guests, and are distioguished from the rest 
of the church by having a white ribbon or a 
string of flowers stretched across the aisle. 
The immediate family and special guests 
occupy the front seats, the family and the 
guests of the bride taking the left side and 
those of the groom the right side of the 
aisle. Other guests should be given the best 
seats, according to their priority in arriving. 

It is in bad taste for an usher to reserve 
seats for his own friends as against the first- 
comers. 

In seating guests, the usher should give 
his left arm to a woman and escort her to 
her seat while her escort follows. 

Before the arrival of the bridal party the 
ushers take the ribbons at either end, and, 
walking the length of the aisle, close it 
against intrusion. Upon the arrival of the 
bride they form in pairs in the vestibule and 
lead the procession, followed by the brides- 
maids, also in pairs. When they approach 
the altar they separate, one-half to the right 
and one-half to the left. The bridesmaids do 
likewise, and stand in front of the ushers. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony they 
follow last in the procession to the vestibule, 
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where, after giving their hest wishes to the 
bride aad coogratulations to the groom, they 
hasten as eooa as possible to the bride's home 
to assist in introducing and meeting the 
guests at the reception or breakfast. 

Debss. At a morning or afternoon wedding the;) 
wear black frock coats. 

At an evening wedding they wear full eve- 
ning dress, also white kid gloves, which are 
not removed during the ceremony. 
Hats should be left in the vestibule. 

PlAWBKS. If the bouionniirs are given h? the 
bride, they should go to her house to receive 
them and to have her place them in the lapels 
of their coats ; or the bmtt&nniin may be 
kept at the church in the care of the acxton. 

Gl/^VBS. For morning or an afternoon wedding 
the gloves are gray. At an evening wedding 
the gloves are white kid. The gloves are 
not removed during the ceremony. 

jBWBi^T. They wear the scarf-pins or cofi- 
battons given to them by the groom. 

NscETiSS. At a morning or aftemooo wedding 
the neckties are usually of some delicatecolor. 
At an evening wedding the neckties are 
white, as is customary with evening dress. 

Wboding Bkbakfast. The ushers pair off with 
the bridesmaids, and are usually seated at a 
table assigned to them. 
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Wbddinq RBCttPTiONS. The ushers should in- 
troduce the guests to the groom and bride, call- 
ing the latter " Mr. and Mrs. A.," beginning 
with the relatives and friends, and continuing 
with the others till all have been introduced. 
In introducing the guests, the usher should 
offer his arm to the woman, and If not know- 
ing her, should ask her her name, while her 
escort follows and is introduced at the same 
time. The bride may request the usher to 
introduce the guests to the parents. 

Tips. It is customary for a man leaving after a 
house party to give to the valet who has 
waited upon him at least one dollar and more, 
in proportion for added attention. 

With Master on Visit. As a general mle, 
few American men take their valets with 
them when they visit. But when such is the 
case, the valet would wait upon his master, 
and should give as little care to the household 
aspossiUe. 

VttU 

MouKNiNG. See Widow — Mourning. 

Wbdding. This should be white. While its 
length depends upon the wishes of the bride, 
the long veil is more in keeping with the 
traditions and customs of the ceremony. 
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VerijU ht^taihns. All invitatiens shotiM be sent 
by mail, and verbal invitations avoided if 
possible ; if one is given, it should be fol- 
lowed by one in writkig. 

Viet-Pftsideri—Hoto Addrtsstd, An official letter 
begins: Sir, and ends, / have, sir, ike Jimur 
io retnainyour mcsi ebedieat servant. 

A social letter begins : My dear Mr. Wil- 
son, and ends : / have the hotter to remain 
most sineerefy yours. 

The address on the envelope is : Tie Vice- 
Presi^ni, John J. Wilson. 

Viscount— Hem Addressed, An official letter be- 
gins: My Lord, and ends : / have the honor 
to be your Lotdskip's obedient servant. 

"Hie address on the envelope is : The 
Right HonoraMe Viscount Wilson. 

A social letter begins : Dear Lord Wil- 
son, and ends : Believe me, my dear Lord 
Wilson, very sincerely yours. 

The address on the envelope is : To the 
Viscount Wilson. 

Viscoaniess—Mow (Addressed. An official letter be- 
gins: Madam, and ends: / have the honor to 
remain your Ladyship's most obedient servant. 
The address on the envelope reads: To the 
Right Honorable, the Viscountess of Kent. 
A social letter begins : Dear Lady Kent, 
2U 
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and ends: Believe me, dear Lady Kent, sin- 
cerely youn. 

The address on the envelope reads: To the 
Viscountess of Kent. 

Vbcoant, 
Dadghtbr OF- See Daughter of Viscount. 
WiFB OF Younger Son. See Wife of Younger 

Son of Viscount, 
YouNGBR Son of. See Son (Younger) of Vis- 
count. 

Visiting-cards, See Cards, Visiting. 

Visitors to Tomn — Cards. Visitors to town should 
send cards to every one whom they desire to 
see, with the address written on the cards. 

Voachers. These are safeguards against the admis- 
sion of uninvited guests at a subscription 
ball, and take the form of cards to be shown 
at the door. 

When a person sends one of these vouchers 
and an invitation to a person, he should en- 
cH>se oue of his calling cards. 

" WaSflcnvers." This is the name commonly 
applied to young women at a ball who do 
not dance because of laclc of partners. It 
should be the aim of the hostess, with the 
aid of her sons and daughters, to find part- 
ners for such young women. 
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War, Stcretaiy of— How AUrtsttd, Aq official 
letter begins: Sir, and ends: / ka-ve, sir, the 
hotter ta remain your most ebedient servant. 

A social letter begins: My dear Mr. Wtl- 
SHt, and eods: / have Ike honor to remain 
fooU sincerely yours. 

The address on the ^ivelope is : Ha». John 
J. WUsen, Secretary of War. 

WMi«g. 

BrbakfasI'. See Wedding Reception or Break- 
fast. 

CaxB. At the condusioii of the wedding break- 
fast the coke is placed before the bride, who 
first cuts a piece, and then it is passed to the 
others. More often it is put up in small 
white boxes and given to the guests, or 
the boxes containing the cake are placed on a 
table in the hallway, and the guests each 
take one on their departure. 

DAT. The wedding-day is named by the bride, 
and her mother's approval is asked by the 
groom. 

It is not customary for the bride to see the 
groom on the wedding-day till she meets him 
at the altar. 

KiSB. The kiss in the ceremony is being done 
away with, especially at church weddings. 
Only the bride's parents and her most inti- 
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mate friends should kiss her, and for otliers 
to do so is no longer good form. 
RacBPTiONS OR BrbakpasTS. The married 
couple, on arriving at the house of the bride, 
place themselves in a convenient location, 
and, assisted by the best man, maid of honor, 
and the parents of both parties, receive the 
invited guests. Congrattilations are given 
to the groom and best wishes to the bride. 

A reception is more often given than a 
breakfast, as it allows more invitations and 
more freedom, and the refreshments are 
placed on the tables, so that the guests help 
themselves or are served by the bridesmaids. 

The gttests wait upon the married couple. 

At a breakfast, when the congratulations 
are over, the breakfast is announced, and 
the married couple lead the way to the table 
reserved for them. Parents of both parties, 
the best man, and the maid of honor are 
usually placed at this table. 

Guests leave a card for the host and host- 
ess and another for the married couple. 

Invitations are sent with the wedding invi- 
tations, but cmly to the nearest relatives and 
friends. 

They should be immediately adcnowledged, 
either by letter of acceptance or declination 
with regret. 

an 
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TsiiP. All details should be arraDged bfefore- 
hand by the best man, who knows the des- 
tination, and should keep it an inviolate 
secret, revealing it only in case of accident. 

It is becoming the fashion for the married 
couple to do away with the trip, and instead 
to begin their married life in their own home. 

Vbil. This should be white. While its length 
depends upon the wishes of the bride, the 
long veil is more in keeping with the tradi- 
tions and customs of the wedding ceremony. 

WoMBN — Casbs. When invitations have been 
received to the church but not to the wed- 
ding reception, cards should be sent to the 
bride's parents and to the bridal coiq>le. 



Aisia Procession. See Weddings — Procession 
Up the Aisle. 

Anotvbesaeibs. See Anniversaries — Wedding. 

AmioinicBBiBNTS. Announcement cards are sent 
the day ait^ the wedding, and need not be 
acknowledged. They should be prepared 
beforehand and ready to be mailed. The 
expense is borne by the family of the bride. 
At a home or a private wedding, annoonce- 
ment cards can be sent to friends out of town. 
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At HOHS. See Home Weddings. 

Bbsv SiAN. See Best Man. 

Bbst W18HBS. Best wishes ^oald be giv«t to 
the bride and congratulatioos to the groom. 

Bouquets. The bouquet carried by the bride is 
furnished by the groom, who may also provide 
bonijuets for the bridesmaids if he wishes. 

BsiDB. See Bride. 

Bbidbshaiss. See Bridesmaids. 

Cakk. &e Wedding Cake. 

CAIJ.S. See Weddings — Invitations — Calls. 

Cabds op Aduission to Chdbch. These cards 
are used at all public weddings held in 
churches, and when used no me should be 
admitted to the chtu'ch without one. "niey 
are sent with the wedding invitations. 

They are kept in stock by the stationer, 
and are not expeesive. 

Cabds, Visiting, aftbh Maseiags. Ji/r. and 
Mrs. cards are nsed by the wife only within 
one year aiter the marriage, after which sep- 
arate cards are in order. These Mr, md 
Mrs. cards are used in sending gifts, con- 
gratulations, cendolence, and at ceremonious 
affairs, when both the husband and wife are 
represented. 
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CarsiagBS. Carriages should be provided to 
take the bride ftud her family to the diufch 
aad back to the bouse, and also tke guwts 
from the church to the receptiotis. 

The expense is borne by the family of the 
bride, save for the carriage used by the 
groom, which takes him and the best man to 
the church, and later takes the married 
couple to the house, and after the rcceptldn, 
to the station. 

Choir-bovs. See Choir-boys at Weddings. 

Congratulations. Congratulations may be 
sent with letter of acceptance or declination 
of an invitatloQ to a -wedding to those send- 
ing the invitations. And if acquaintance 
with bride and groom warrant, a note of 
congratulations may be sent to them also. 

Guests itt personal conversation with the 
latter give best wishes to the bride and con- 
gratulations to the groom. 

Church. See Best Man — Church. Bride — 
Church. Bridesmaids — Church. Qroom — 
Church. Ushers — Chuix;h. 

Dancbs. It is not usual to have dances after the 
wedding. 

Dbpartdre of Married Coupi,e. See Wed- 
dings — Married Couple. 

DrBSS. See Best Man — Dress. Bride — Dress. 
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GrooM — Dress. Weddings — Guests — Dress, 
etc. 

Expenses. All the expenses are borne by the 
bride's family, except the fees for the license, 
clergyman, organist, and sexton. The wed- 
ding-ring, the carriages for the groom, ushers, 
best man, and the carriage which takes away 
the married couple, are also paid for by the 
groom. 

He also furnishes souvenirs to the maid of 
honor and bridesmaids, best man and ushers, 
and all expenses of the wedding trip. 

If the groom gives a farewell bachelor din- 
ner, he bears al! expenses. 

Farewell Bachelor Dinners. See Groom — 
Farewell Dinner. 

Farewell Bribal Ldnchbon. See Bride — 
Farewell IfUncheons. 

Fees. The wedding fee, preferably gold or 
clean bills in sealed envelope, is given by the 
best man to the officiating clergyman. Cus- 
tom leaves the amount to the groom, who 
should give at least five dollars or more, in 
proportion to his income and social positicm. 
The clergyman oanally gives the fee to his 
wife. 

Flower Girls. See Flower Girls. 
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Flowers are in general use. The quantity and 
quality of floral decorations must depend 
upon the taste and the wealth of the parties 
concerned. 

Bridb. The bride, if she desires, carries at the 
wedding ceremony a bouquet given by the 
groom. Flowers are sometimes dispensed 
with, and a Frayer-Book used. 

Church. In addition to the palms in the chancel, 
a string of fiowers or white ribbons is stretched 
across the middle aisle, to reserve this place 
for the immediate family and specially in- 
vited guests. 

Ushers. BtmUmnih'es, provided by the bride's 
family, should be given to the sexton by the 
florist on the wedding-day. They may be 
made of lilies of the valley, white roses, or 
the like. 

Sometimes the ushers call at the house of 
the bride to have her fix them in the lapel of 
their coats. 

Gifts. The nearest members of each family 
should arrange among themselves what gifts 
to send, and thus avoid duplicates. Expen- 
sive presents are sent only by most intimate 
friends, and articles of utility by relatives or 
near friends. All gifts should be sent within 
two months of date of marriage, and should 
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have thereon the woman's maiden name, 
initial cipher, or monogram, and should be 
acknowledged by the bride at the earliest 
moment, and not later than ten days aftO' 
her marriage. 

It is not in good taste to make an ostenta- 
tions display of the gifts, and if they are ex- 
hibited, the cards of the donors should be 
removed, and only intimate friends invited. 

Those sending gifts should have the cour- 
tesy of an invitation to the wedding break^t 
or reception. 

If any gifts are sent to the gnxun, th^ 
should bear bis initial. 

A wedding invitation does not necessarily 
imply that a gift most be sent, as the send- 
ing of a gift is optional. 
Groom. See Groom. 

GoKSTs— Breakfasts or Recbptions. The 
invited guests leave the church for the bride's 
readence, and there are introduced by the 
ushers to the married couple and those stand- 
ing up with them. If the guests are un- 
known to the ushers, they should give their 
names to one of them, who offers his left arm 
to the woman, while her escort follows and 
is introduced at the same time. 

At the break&st, guests are ttsually as- 
signed places, but, if not, may take any 
273 
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seat. Only the specially Invited gnests await 
the departure of the married couple, which 
ends the reception or breakfast. 

If boxes of wedding-cake are placed on a 
table, each guest takes one on his departure. 

GuBSTS — Calls. Invited guests should call at 
least within ten days and leave their cards. 

DsBSS. Broadly speaking, at a morning or after- 
noon wedding the guest wears afternoon 
dress, and at an evening wedding evening 
dress. From the latter rule there are no 
deviations possible, but in the former there is 
greater latitude. Thus it wouW be possible 
for a man to wear a black cutaway coat at 
an afternoon wedding. 

Men. If the wraps are not left in the carriage, 
they are removed in the vestibule and are 
carried on the arm into the pew, A man 
follows the woman, who is escorted to the 
pew by the usher. At the end of the cere- 
mony the guests should not leave until the 
immediate family have passed out. 

Guests who are not invited to the break- 
fast or reception i^oald not take offense, as 
the number present on such occasions is 
necessarily limited. These guests may seat 
themselves or are seated- by the ushers, but 
not in the pews reserved for the family and 
specially invited guests. 
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WoMBN. No one should be present at a wedding 
in mourning, and it should be laid aside tem- 
porarily even by the mother, who wears 
purple velvet or silk. Women on entering 
the church take the usher's left arm, and are 
escorted to the pew, while their escort follows 
behind, 

XI they are immediate membets of the 
family or are specially invited guests, they 
should give their names to the usher that he 
may seat them in the places reserved for 
them. 

Hats op Groom and op Bbst Man. To do 
away with the possibility of the beet man 
having to take care of the hats of groom and 
best man during the wedding ceremony, it 
is a good plan for both groom and best man 
to leave them in the vestry, and to have them 
carried out to the front of the church, ready 
for them at the end of the ceremony. 

Home. See Home Weddings. 

Host. Ste Father of Bride. 

Hostess. See Mother of Bride. 

HotJRS. Any hour from nine in the morning to 
nine in the evening is appropriate. 

The morning hours are usually selecfted for 

quiet home affairs ; twelve o'clock, or high 

noon, is still considered as the fashionable 
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hour, while from tliree to ^x h the hour 
most coavenient for all concerned. 

Evening weddings are not very convenient, 
chiefly because it is not as easy to handle the 
details as in the daytime. 
Invitations. The woman's parents, guardians, 
or others give the wedding, send ont the in- 
vitations, and bear all the expense of engrav- 
ing and sending out the same. They are 
issued in the name of the one giving the wed- 
ding, and should be sent to near-by friends 
about twenty days in advance of the wedding- 
day and earUer to out-of-town friends. With 
them are sent the invitation to the wedding 
breakfast or reception, and also the card of 
admission to the church. 

The groom should supply a list of names 
of such persons as he desires to have present, 
designating his prefereijce for those to be 
present at the breakfast or reception. 

In addressing wedding invitations, two en- 
velopes are used. The inner one, unsealed, 
bears the name only of the person addressed, 
and is enclosed in another envelope, sealed, 
bearing the address of the person invited. 

Parents should, of course, order these invi- 
tations of a fashionable dealer in stationery, 
that good taste may be observed. 

If the invitation contains an invitation to 
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the breakfast or reception, it shoald be ac- 
c^ted or declined at once, and the answer 
sent to those issuing the invitation. If the 
invitation does not include a breakfast or 
reception invitation, no acknowledgment is 



Should the wedding, however, be at home, 
and the guests limited in number, an ac- 
knowledgment should be sent. 

If the invitations bear the letters R. S. V. P. 
an acknowledgment is necessary. 

BsiDBSHAiDS. At a large church wedding sev- 
eral invitations are usually given to the 
bridesmaids for their own personal use. 

Calls. Very intimate friends can call person- 
ally. Friends of the groom who have no 
acquaintance with the bride's family should 
send their cards to those inviting them. 

Those who do not receive with wedding 
invitations and announcements At Home 
cards should not call, but consider them- 
selves dropped from the circle of acquaint- 
ances of the married couple. 

Cards, Lbaving. If a person is invited to a 
wedding at a church, but not to the recep- 
tion or breakfast, a card should be left or 
mailed both to the bride's parents and to the 
married couple. 
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Those present at the ceremony should 
kave cards in person for those inviting them, 
and if this is not possible, they can send 
then by mail or messenger. 

Those invited but not present should send 
cards to those who invited them. 

Recalled. When for some good reason a 
wedding has to be canceled or postponed, 
the parents of the bride should, as soon as 
possible, send printed notices, giving the rea- 
sons, to all the invited guests. 

JouXNET. See Wedding Trip. 

Maid op Honor. See Maid of Honor. 

Maeetng Gifts. See Marking Wedding Gifts. 

Makkibd Couple. Immediately after the wed- 
ding breakfast or reception, the bride, with 
her maid of honor, retires to change her 
clothes for those suitable for travel. The 
groom, with his best man, does likewise, and 
waits for his wife at the foot of the stairs. 

As she comes down the stairs she lets fall 
her bridal bouquet among the bridesmaids, 
who strive to secure it, as Its possession is 
deemed a lucky sign of being the next bride. 
As the couple pass out of the front door 
it is customary for the guests to throw after 
them, for luck, rice, rose leaves, fiowers.'old 
shoes, etc. 
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, The form to be naed In agnbig tfae lietel 
register is : Mr. and Mrs. John K. Wilson. 
Good taste and a desire for personal comfort 
demand that their ptibHc a^ and words 
be not of such a chara(5ter as to attraA atten- 
tion. 

See also Wedding Trq>. 
At Home. At the end of the wedding trip they 
proceed to ttieir own home, and immediately 
send out thdr At Home cards, unless they 
have followed the better plan of enclosing 
them with their wedding cards. 

They are at perfefl liberty to send them to 
whom they please, and thus to seleifl their 
friends. At these "At Homes" light re- 
fieshment is served, and the married couple 
wear full evening dress. 

They are generally given a dinner by the 
bridesmaids, and are entertained by both 
families in appropriate ways. 
Mbn — Dkbss. At a morning or afternoon wed- 
ding the groom, best man, and ushers wear 
afternoon dress, but at an evening wedding 
th^ wear evening dress. 

For further details see Best Man — Dress. 
Groom — Dress. Ushers — Dress, 
Mourning should not be worn at a wedding, but 
should be laid aside temporarily, the wearer 
appearing in pmple. 
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Music. The organist and the music oik usttally 
seledted by the bride. Before the arrival of 
the bride the oi^:anist plays some bright 
seleAicm, but on her entering the church 
and passing np the aiste he plays the Wed- 
ding March. 

Pages. See Pages. 

pRivATB. See Private Wedding. 

Procession Up thb Aisle. Many styles are 
adopted for the procession np the aisle. A 
good order is for the oshers to come first in 
pairs, then the bridesmaids, maid of honor, 
and last the bride on her father's arm. At 
the altar the n^ers and bridesmaids open 
ranks to allow the bride to pass ttirongh. 

This order is usually reversed in the pro- 
cession down the aisle. 

RacAJxiNG Invitations. See Wedding Invita- 
tions (Recalled). 

RaCBPTiOHS. See Wedding Receptions. 

RSHEAKSAI.S. Rehearsals should be held even 
for a quiet home wedding, and at a suffi- 
ciently early date to insure the presence of 
all who are to participate. 

Rbportbrs. See Reporters — Weddings. 

Ribbons. See Ribbons at Church Weddings. 

Rice. See Weddings — Throwing of Rice. 
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RiHG. This may be dispensed with, save in the 
Roman Catholic and in the Episcopal Church 
service. It is usnally of plain gold, with 
initials of bride and groom and date of mar- 
riage engraved therein. 

It is bought by the groom, who should give 
it to the best man to be kept till it is called 
for by the clergyman during the ceremony. 
It is worn on the third finger of the bride's 
left hand. 

Second Marriages. See Widows — Weddings. 

Signing thh Register, This is sometimes done 
by the bride and the groom, and takes place 
in the vestry, where the best man signs as 
chief witness and some of the guests as wit- 
nesses. 

SoTJVENiRS. See Souvenirs. 

Throwing of Rice. The throwing of rice is 
to be discouraged, but if it is to be done, the 
maid of honor should prepare packages of 
rice and hand them to the guests, who throw 
it after the bridal couple as they leave the 
house for their wedding trip. 

Toasts. Toasts to the bride and groom are cus- 
tomary at the wedding breakfast. 

If the groom gives a ferewell bachelor din* 
ner, he should propose a toast to the bride. 

Trodsseau. See Trousseau. 
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USHBRS. See Ushos 
White Ribbons. See Ribbons. 
Widows. See Widows — Weddings. 
WoHBN — Dress. Women wear afternoon or eve- 
ning dress, as the occasion requires. 

See also Widows. Guests. Weddings- 
Guests. Weddings — Widows.' 

Whtit Ribhons ai Weddings. See Ribbons. 

Widows. 

Cakd. During the first year of mottmlng a 
widow has no cards, as she makes no formal 
visits. After the first year, cards with border 
of any desired depth are used. 

Either the husband's name or the widow's 
baptismal name may be used, but if in the 
immediate ^nuly the husband's name is 
duplicated, she should use her own name to 
avoid confusion. When her married son has 
his father's full name, the widow should add 
Sr. to hers, as the son's wife is entitled to 
the name. 

Mourning. A widow should wear crape with a 
bonnet having a small border of white. The 
veil should be long and worn over the face 
for three months, after which a shorter veil 
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may be worn for a year, and then tlie face 
may Ik exposed. Six months later white 
and lilac may be used, and colors resumed 
•fter two years. 

Stationbst, Modkning. a widow's stationery 
should be heavily bordered, and is continued 
as long as she is lo deep monmtiig. This is 
gradually decreased, in accordance with her 
change of mourning. 

All embogsing or stamping should be Aoat 
in black. 

Weddings. Widows should avrad anything dis- 
tintflively white, even in flowers — espedally 
white orange blossoms and white veil, 
these two being distinAively indicative of 
the first wedding. If she wishes, she can 
have bridesmaids and ushers. Her wedding- 
cards should show her maiden name as part 
of her fiill name. 

Widowers — StaUonery, Motmtinff. The width of 
black on his stationery ^ould be reduced as 
the interval is diminished, 
Alt stamping should be in black. 

Wtfe — Cards* Only the wife of the oldest member 
of the oldest branch may use her husband's 
name without the initials. 
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Wife and HasBand—Cartis, Visiting. When the wife 
. is calliog, she can leave cards of the husband 
and sons if it is impossible for th^n to do so 
thfmselyes. 

After an entertainment cards oi the &Tniiy 
can be lefl for the host and hostess by either 
the wife or any of the daughters. 

Wife of Baronet— Horn Addressed. An official letter 
begins: Madam, and fads: / kave Ike honor 
to remain your Ladyship's most obedient ser- 
vant. 

A social letter begins: Dear Lady Wilson, 
and ends: Believe tne, Lady Wilson, sincerely 
yours. 

The address on the envelope is: To Lady 
Wilson. 

Wtft of Knigf^—Hom Addressed. An official letter 
begins : Madam, and ends: I Have the honor 
to remain your Ladyship's most obedient ser- 
vant. 

A sodal letter begins: Dear Lady Wilson, 
and ends: Believe me, Lady Wilson, sincerely 
yours. 

The address on the envelope reads : To 
Lady Wilson. 

Wife of Younger Son of Baron — Hoiit c^idressed. 
An official letter begins : Madam, and ends : 
/ have the honor to remain, madam, your 
obeditJtt servant. 
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A social letter begins : IJear Mrs. Wilson, 

and ends : Sincerely yours. 

The address on the envelope is: To the 

Honm-abie Mrs. Wilson. 

Wife of Yoanger Son of Dake — Horn e^ddressed. 
An official letter begins : Madam, and ends : 
/ have the honor to remain, your Ladysk^s 
most obedient servant. 

The address on the envelope is: To the 
Right HonorabU the Lady John Kent. 

A social letter b^;ins : Dear Lady John 
Kent, and ends : Believe me, dear Lady John 
Kent, JaithJuUy yours. 

The address is : To the Lady John Kent. 

Wife of Younger Son of Earh-Ikm} Addressed. An 
official letter begins ; Madam, and ends : / 
have the honor to remain, madam, your obe- 
dient servuTtt. 

A social letter begins: Dear Mrs. Wilson, 
and ends : Believe vu, Mrs. Wilson, sincerely 
yours. 

The address on the envdope ]&: To the 
Honorable Mrs. Wilson. 

W^ of Yoanger Son of Mwqttis — How Addressed. 
An official letter begins : Madam, and ends : 
/ have the honor to remain your Ladysh^'s 
most obedient servant. 
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The address on the envelope \s: To the 

Right HonorabU, tht Lady John Kent. 

A social letter begins : Dear Lady John 

Kent, and ends : BfUeve mt, dmr Lftdy John 

Kent, faithfuliy yours. 

The address is : To tk^ Lady Jokn Kent. 

Wff* of Yoangtr Son of VUamnt—Hom t^ddresstd. 
An official letter begins : Madam, and ends : 
I have the honor to mnam, taadawt, your ohe- 
dimt urvant. 

A social letter begins : Dear JIfrs. Wiison, 
and ends: Sincerely youn. 

The address on the emclope is .- To tht 
Hanoraide Mrs. Wilson. 

Wint. A guest not caring for wine shonld turn 
down his glass and leave it in that position, 
or a mere sign of dissent when it is offered 
is sufficient. 

WUnesses at Weddings. If witnesses are needed, 
the best man seledts them, and himself signs 
as the chief witness. 

Woodai Weddings, Five years after the marriage 
comes the wooden wedding. On the invita- 
tions sent out may be engraved, if desired, 
No presents received. Congratulaticuis may 
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be extended in accepting or declining these 
invitations. 

Those invited make suitable presents, and 
on this occasion any device made of wood is 
appropriate, including articles of utility — as, 
kitchen utensils, household ornaments, etc. 
An entertainment usually follows. 

Wotlm Weddings. I'his is the name of the fortieth 
wedding anniversary, and is seldom cele- 
brated. The invitations may have the words : 
J^o presents received, and in accepting or de- 
clining the invitations, congratulations may 
be sent. 

An entertainment should be provided, and 
any article of woolen would be appropriate 
as a gift. 

Women. 
Bachelors' Dinkbes. Women do not call upon 
a bachelor after attending a dinner given by 

Conduct Toward Men. Male acquaintances 
should be carefully chosen, and great care 
exercised in accepting invitations from them. 
Wh»i declining invitations from a man 
personally given, explanations are not neces- 
sary. If they are deemed desirable, they 
should be given as delicately as possible and 
without giving offence. 
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It is wdl never to receive taen alone, unless 
they are most intimate friends. Compromis- 
ing positions are easily fallen into, and a 
woman should be constantly on her guard. 

Women Sa^oants — Tips* It is customary for guests 
at the end of a house-party visit to give tips 
to the maid for extra attention and taking 
care of the room, and also to the cook. The 
latter is nsttally tipped by the married men 
and bachelors. 

AffTHRNOON Debss. See Afternoon Dress- 
Women. 

Aptkrsoon Teas. 5V*Aftemoon Teas (Formal) 
— Women. Afternoon Teas (Informal) — 
Women. 

Bachbiaks' Dinners. See Badielors* Dinners — 
Women. 

BACHBI.ORS' Teas. See Bachelors' Teas — 
Women. 

Bau£. See Balls — Women. 

Bowing. See Bowing — Women. 

Breakfasts. See Breakfasts — Women. 

Cau£. See Calls — Women. 

Cards. See Cards (Visiting) — Women. 

Chaperone. See Chaperone. 

Christenings. See Christenings — Women. 
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CcuKLcaoN OP Lansss. See Conchuion of a 

I^ett^^ — Women. 
COTILUONS BT StiBSCKiPTiom. See CotiUiotu 

by Subscriptions — Women. 

Dajtcbs. See Dances — Women. 

Dancing. See Dancings— Women. 

DiNNBRS. See Dinners — Women. 

Drbss. See Dress — ^Women. 

Driving. See Driving — ^Women. 

Sngagbhbnt. See Et^^gement — Women. 

GVBNING Dkbss. See Evening Ihress — Women. 

Ftnmsjus. See Funerals — ^Women. 

Qakdbn pAicnss. See Garden Parties— Women. 

Gw)VES. See Gloves — Women. 

High Tea. See High Tea— Women. 

House Partibs. See House Parties — Wtnnen. 

iNTRODncnoNS. See Introdudions — Women. 

Invitations. See Invitations — ^Women. 

Lbttbrs. See Letters— W<Mnai. 

LuNCHBONS. See IfUncheuts — Women. 

Morning Drbss. See Mtuiung Dress— W(»nen, 

Mournino. See Mourning— Women. 
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MoDKHiNG Cabtw. See MoanUog Card*— 

Womea, 
NswAcQUAiNTANCB. See New Acquamtancea— 



Nbwcoubks. See Newoomers — Residents' Duty 

to Women. 
Riding. See Riding — Women. 
SALtTTATiONS. .S^ Salutations— Wconen. 
Shaking Hands. .S(« Shaking Hands— Wcanen. 
Statiokbey. See Stationery — Women. 
Strket-caks. See Street-cars — Women. 
StkbeT EtiqdBTTB. See Street Etiquette— 



Thbatrs Partibs. See The&tie Partie»— 

Womai. 
TiTLBS. See Titles— Women. 
Traveling. See Traveling — Womeo. 
Wbddings. See Weddings — Women. 

VWfiSm Cards are in bad taste, bnt in case of neces- 
sity may be used. The name should be 
written In full !f not too long, and shottld 
be the autograph of the sender, 

Yoangtr Son, See Soa (Yoonger). 
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TlM Uy»tar7 of Sax Rm-rtJed ia Plain Bu^mh 

t QnestlaDB and tboughtB of tbausaDda answered Id 

... . ^iiIj ^^gg^ jj 80181111117 dedloSited to set 

„ .__„ ._ _e conception and birth at b cbUd; to 

tollow the life of tliB male and tbe female trom btrtb to maturity, 
eiplalalDK the causas of paBBion and love; to advise tboae wbose 
paBSloQH aad deelrea are BtrooEer than their will to realBt. This 
Toluma treats dq every Binsle idiaa« Ol the sex queitlon which 
every mother and prospective bnde ^ould kuaw. 



HOW TO MAKE MONEY 

ake moner without money is the BUbJect of a W 



reader to select the one vrhlcb is moat adapted to her olrcum- 
Btances. The plans suggeated vary Crom little, simple plane which 
any houeevlte or at-home girl can follow, to very extenslTe 



HOW TO PREPARE AND SERVE A MEAL 



INTERIOR DECORATION 

Should crackere be served vlth soup or paseedT At which 
side at a gueet should you stand while remorlnK his Boup dlBhT 
In addition to answering hundreds of these queetlons tbis InstruC' 
tlve volume contains menus for every occasloii. Each menu 
Is followed with recipes. Detailed Instructions tell you how and 
when to serve each dish. Charta stow where to place each dish 
and pleoe of silver, When and how to ramave empty dishes. It 
doe* not matter whether you have servants or whether you serve, 
this volume telle the aoDventlDnal way to do It, The preparalloa 
and aarrlDg of formal dinners, brflaktast*. suppers, dainty atMr- 
noon teas, buffet lunehsens, chafing diah suppera, tray aervloe, 
banquets and all their variations are explained In detail. 

Tbe "INTERIOR DEOORATION" aeotlon Is devoted to artlitlc 
taste within the home. The arrangement of furniture and bric- 
a-brae. The ootDr and dealgo of drsiwriea, Door ooverings and 
walls. It tells you how to plan and maintain a perfect botne. 
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PHYSICAL BEAUTY 

Caatpmn jour»etf with ilm "p*rt«et womaa." 

Height. 6 n. 3 Id. Hlp^ 87 8/10 In. 

W«lght, 131 Ibi. Thlch, ZZ Z/10 In. 

NiKli, 12!4 Id. Cair. 13 In. 

CbeM, 33 1/10 tn. Ankle, 7 7/10 In. 

WolBl, ze 2/10 tn. WrUt, 6 9/10 In. 

tt does not matter whetber rou compue taTonblr vlth Uie 

gtrtect woman, you might be la perfect praportlan. "PHTSICAL 
DAUTY" telle 70U bow la duIiIvbIa natural beauty St home 
without eziMnee. It tells bow to cure akin diseaea, develap jour 
figure, care lor your balr, cultivate a pleaelng rolce, acquire a 
gntoelnl carriage and reetore color to jour lace. How to reduce 
and Increase your weight without Injurloui or troubleaotoe treat- 
raanta. Uow to remove wrinkles, double chin and every phyelcal 
detect which man four beauty. 

Fs/ca ttM 



COLOR HARMONY AND DESIGN IN 



Do rou know what colore barmonlie with your complexIonT Do 
yon know what deelgne la caatumee are most becoming? These 
are the subjecte tbls volume eiplalna. It daea not matter whether 
vnii sm till, nhnrt. iiiout of aleader; a blonde or a brunetts — you 
d general dwlgn of the garment you abould 

It tells bow to coaceal your defects and 

ral beauty. It does not dictate style, but telle what 

iral designs you ebould avoid aa well aa the ones 

.,_ ■. — >.. .J, jj[^j onij jiig clothes that 



THE BOOK OF CULTURE 

In a aeries of essays thla volume treats a number of subjects In 
a very entertalninc and Inatructlve manner. Among tbe titles of 
these eesaya are : "How to Acquire Personal Charm." "The True 
Aristocrat," "The Origin of Sooety," "Social Delects." "SuoceBaful 
Hatrone." "Courtahip Courteefes.*' "DepoTtment of Children," 
"Advice to the Young Girl." "The Art o( CoDgonlBl Conieraatlon," 
"How to Cultivate a Vocabulary That Will Mark You Wellbrod," 
"Bttquette (or tlie BuBlseaa Han." "The Caah Value of PleaslDB 
Manners," "Plala Talk to Women." "The Art of Letter Writing," 
"Woman's Oreateet Appeal to Man." 

PRICE ........ MJ» 
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